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Waking Salesmen Up to Their 
Reserve Powers 


From the View-point of the Director of 125 Salesmen, Some of Whom 
Are Earning Incomes of $12,000 a Year 


By a National Sales Manager 


“T HAVE called on you for 

the last time, Sam; I want 
you to give me ten cents, so that 
I can buy some strychnine and 
put an end to this miserable exist- 
ence of mine.” 

“Glad you called, Bill. Here’s 
a quarter. Buy enough to do a 
good job. You have been a mis- 
erable failure at everything you 
have undertaken. Now see if you 
can’t make a success at finishing 
yourself,” 

This is a conversation which ac- 
tually took place in San Francisco 
about fifteen years ago between 
Bill who was down and out 
through booze and indolence, and 
Sam, who was up and in through 
industry and intelligence. 

Bill went out all right, but came 
back ten years later with a silk 
lat and dressed like a man of 
wealth. He paid back all that he 
owed, not only to Sam but to his 
other friends. 

Bill had been a good fellow, but 
drink had gotten the best of him 
and he went from one job to an- 
other until he finally went down 
into the gutter and became a ten- 
cent panhandler. When he showed 
up ten years later Sam was very 
much interested, and in the course 
of the conversation Bill said: 

“When I came in to get. ten 
cents to buy the strychnine, what 
you said to me made a very deep 
impression, and I made up my 
mind that if that was the way my 
friends felt about me I would 
show them all that I had it in me 
yet, so I went off to the South, 
and after a year’s application at 


the hardest kind of hard labor my 

nerve returned, and now I am rich 

through attention to business and 

the avoidance of the vices which 

led to my downfall.” 
* * * 

“Say, pardner, you wouldn’t 
turn down a poor, hungry man, 
would you? Please let me have 
ten cents to get a bite to eat.” 

“Tf I were a big, husky, fine- 
looking specimen of manhood like 
you are, and anyone offered me ' 
ten cents I would smash him in 
the eye,” replied the man who was 
panhandled. 

“You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself asking people to help you 
make a living. Why don’t you 
go to work? There are a thou- 
sand jobs in this city for men as 
strong and vigorous as you are. 
Start right down this street and 
go into every place until you find 
a job. Don’t ask for pay. Ask 
for something to do, and let the 
pay take care of itself. You will 
get what you earn. But get a job 
and then work hard and show the 
people who gave you the job that 
you are worthy, and the first thing 
you know you will be a success- 
ful man.” ‘ 

After a brief discussion the pan- 
handler started off and found a 
job, and he is to-day the owner of 
a successful business. This is an 
exact account of a real incident 
that happened less than nine years 
ago in Cleveland. 

Both incidents are recited here 
to show how men are influenced 
by opposite methods. 

In the first instance the man 
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was goaded to make something - 


out of himself through his sense 
of shame. In the second instance 
the ordinary hobo secured a new 
view-point on his own ability and 
measured up to it. 

There are many large sales or- 
ganizations in the United States 
which are successful. 

There are many sales managers 
who are unusually successful, and 
probably no two of them use the 
same methods, yet they all arrive 
at the same goal—that of success. 

You can find aggressive, splen- 
did merchants who conduct their 
business most efficiently and suc- 
ceed without a dollar’s worth of 
advertising. 

You can find merchants who are 
just as aggressive and who con- 
duct their business just as effi- 
ciently who succeed with adver- 
tising. 

You can find others who suc- 
ceed through aggressive and effi- 
cient methods in spite of adver- 
tising. 


EACH INDIVIDUAL IS A PROBLEM TO 
BE CONSIDERED BY HIMSELF 


Balzac said that success is the 
supreme justification of everything 
that a man does. 

And it is. 

You can argue and write on 
generalities and theories until all 
the pages of Printers’ INK can- 
not hold the arguments and it all 
gets right back to the original 
analysis. Every individual is dif- 
ferent and must be handled as a 
problem unto himself. 

And every hour of the day he is 
different in a different way—the 
condition of a man’s mind is never 
twice exactly alike. 

There are, of course, certain 
fundamental rules which apply to 
all-lines. The first is that every 
man is most vitally interested in 
himself, and if you make the right 
appeal to his self-interest you will 
get the best that he has. 

As a rule self-interest is domi- 
nated by compensation and com- 
pensation means money. 

No matter whether you appeal 
to their pride or to their senti- 
ment you have always got to min- 
gle it with the jingle of coin. Oth- 
erwise you will exhaust your abil- 
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ity to develop business through the 
salesman on account of sentiment 

In the long run and in the en 
it is always money. 

But the money must be wrapped 
up in the right package. Some. 
times it is pride. Sometimes it jg 
ambition. Sometimes it is sent. 
ment. Sometimes it is greater re. 
sponsibilities. Sometimes it is q 
better job. Sometimes it is a raise 
of salary. Sometimes it is a prize, 
Sometimes it is a picture. Some. 
times it is a good letter. But it js 
always money in one form or an- 
other. 

Money is always the best prize 
to hold out in the long run. 

You can encourage salesmen to 
do this and to do that. You can 
make them get out in the hottest 
days in summer to drill and per- 
spire and wear out their shoe 
leather, but you can’t keep it up 
summer after summer unless there 
is something in it for the sales- 
man. 

The organization which has for 
its ideal a definite goal, which 
takes its salesmen practically into 
its confidence and tells them what 
that goal is and how they must ar- 
rive at it and insists upon their 
traveling towards it, is the organi- 
zation that is going to develop 
a lot of strong characters who are 
going to be loyal and faithful and 
work because they know that they 
are going to be paid for what they 
do on a basis of a definite under- 
standing. 


THE TIME TO LEARN A BUSINESS 


One of the most successful 
salesmen that I ever knew is now 
the sales manager of his own 
manufacturing business. He told 
me that he seldom had a sales- 
man in his employ over one yeat. 

The smart man who can leam 
all the intricacies and technicalities 
of a business in one year is @ 
wonder. It generally takes a man 
from two to three years to get 4 
proper inowledge of his business. 

It is a good plan to deal with 
the individual—to select men who 
are ambitious first—who are young 
and vigorous and who have not 
“arrived.” 

I mean by “arrived” those who 
are still “comers”; not playing 
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64 WILLIAM @TREET.~ 


New Yors. May 20, 1914. 


The Ridgway Company, 
Spring and Macdougal streets, 
Hew York City. 
Dear Sirs:- 

We have examined the circulation records end finencial 
books of "Everybody's Magazine” for thé year 1913 and,we certify that 
the average net circulation of "Everybody's Magazine" during the year 
1913 was in excess of 600,000 copies, less than 5% of which consisted 


of exchanges, advertisers’ copies, etc. 


SNours very truly 








That’s the fulfilment of last year’s 
promise. 
Take advantage of this year’s 


promise and advertise in the magazine 
that makes good on its guarantee. 


erybodys 
azine 


(600,000 Average Monthly Net Circulation Guaranteed) 


The Ridgway Company 
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golf and who are not living at 
the. club and who are not riding 
around in automobiles. They have 
all that ahead of them, and some 
day hope to indulge themselves in 
these iuxuries. When they “ar- 
rive” let your competitors have 
them. 

THE RIGHT KIND OF YOUNG MEN 

Young men from the smaller 
communities, from the rural dis- 
tricts, are best if you can get 
them. Take them into your confi- 
dence and discuss with them the 
fundamentals of your business, 
the fundamentals of their life’s 
work, what success really amounts 
to, and how they can accomplish 
their success if they will obey 
certain well-defined laws. 

Tell them how much money 
they will make if they do a cer- 
tain amount of business. Have a 
standard of compensation—some- 
thing that you can afford to pay 
no matter how much business a 
man gets—and don’t be a piker. 
A man who is willing to work on 
a 10 per cent basis and make $100 
a month gets along fine in the 
average organization, but when he 
makes $1,000 a month because he 
produces $10,000 worth of busi- 
ness then he is getting more 
money than the average sales man- 
ager, and somebody is jealous and 
is anxious to get rid of him or 
cut him down to a regular salary 
of three or four hundred dollars 
a month. This is the best way in 
the world to spoil an organization 
and to destroy it. 

On the other hand some men 
cannot stand prosperity, and the 
man who is making a success and 
receiving about $3,000 a year may 
go to pieces when he gets $6,000. 

It is up to the sales manager to 
study the individual conditions in 
his business, understand the indi- 
viduals and have a_ thorough 
knowledge of what his men are 
thinking about—their ambitions 
and their ideals, so that he can 
steer them clear of these destruc- 
tive influences. 

Men should be made to save. 
They should be compensated on a 
basis where they are compelled to 
save. 

A salary and a bonus based on 





the increased profit for the year 
divided among the sales force jg 
an excellent plan to appeal to the 
selfish interest of each individual 
All the men in the organization 
will keep cases on each other 
and a man will protest vigorously 
and loudly if his fellow worker is 
shirking on the job when he 
knows that he is going to par- 
ticipate in a bonus providing it 
is earned, and his fellow worker 
is doing everything he can to pre- 
vent its being earned. 


SALESMAN USES LESS THAN HALF 
OF HIS POWERS 


The average salesman is only 
developing about 30 to 40 per cent 
of his efficiency. It is up to the 
sales manager to make him de- 
velop more or replace him with a 
man who will. The sales manager 
can afford to spend a lot of time 
and trouble with a man who has 
the raw material to make good. 
The men who make good in every 
organization represent about ten 
or 15 per cent of the members of 
that organization. 

Making good is only a matter 
of comparison. If you could take 
ten or 15 per cent of the men who 
make good out of ten different or- 
ganizations and put them into one 
selling organization you would 
still have a ten or 15 per cent 
looming up head and _ shoulders 
above the others. 

Selling goods that are always 
sold and never bought is like 
pumping water up to the roof. 
Pressure, constant pressure, must 
be put against the sales. A vig- 
orous mental attitude must be 
constantly maintained. It is up to 
the sales manager to keep on the 
pressure and to keep the men 
keyed up, and he must use all of 
the ingenuity at his command to 
see that the men are keyed up 
and are working vigorously to- 
wards a definite end, and the end 
must be very clearly defined, and 
I believe the best way to define it 
is in gold coin, but properly 
wrapped to appeal to pride and to 
ambition and to other passions. 

Don’t expect a salesman to do 
anything but sell; it is a great 
mistake to encourage a salesman 
to do missionary work. 
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THE UNREADY 
ADVERTISER 


Success depends upon a con- 
dition of preparedness as 
much as upon the advertising 
campaign. 

Sometimes months or even 
a year or two should be spent 
in bringing the product, the 
method of selling, the distri- 
bution or the organization in 
general, to a point where 
advertising can be started on 
a promising and highly efh- 
cient basis. 

We regard this field of 
work as our first interest and 
chief value toa new client. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 
250 Fifth Ave. New York 
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If missionary work is necessary 
get some other employee to do it. 

Make the salesman realize that 
he has to get orders or he can’t 
remain on the payroll. Give the 
average salesman an excuse to get 
out of actual selling and he will 
take it 99 times out of 100, and he 
will try to cash in on everything 
he does except sell. 

It is a great mistake ever to give 
a salesman the least leeway. 

Point out his duty and give him 
to understand thoroughly that 
that is all he has to do—sell, Sell, 
SELL—make more sales and bet- 
ter sales, and try to increase his 
best record constantly. 

It is a good habit to get into. 

The man who thinks constantly 
on one subject after awhile be- 
comes pretty perfect on that sub- 
ject, and it is a good thing to en- 
courage salesmen to be thinking 
constantly and ‘seriously on their 
one uppermost duty—that of get- 
ting orders. 

Many a good salesman is lost 
by making him a manager. 

Don’t delude yourself into be- 
lieving that because a salesman 
produces an unusual amount of 
business that he is an executive 
and can handle other salesmen. 

One in 100 can, and you have 
spoiled the other 99 if you attempt 
to give them responsibility over 
other men. 

The successful salesman has to 
be a man of considerable integrity 
because the temptation to loaf so 
far away from the boss is ever 
before him. He is practically in 
business for himself. He comes 
and goes as he pleases. He spends 
what he likes. He puts an ex- 
pense account in and it is gener- 
ally accepted at its face value. 

If things don’t go right he can 
loaf on the job as much as he 
likes, and it takes the house from 
two to three months to find out 
that he is loafing on the job or 
that he is not producing the orders 
and something must be the matter. 

A clever faker can keep a job 
for a long time. 

It is a good idea to put every 
man on his honor and to trust 
him completely — but never take 
your eye off him. I once knew 
a poker. player who always in- 
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sisted upon seeing his opponent's 
hand, and then when he saw it 
said, “Fine—I’ll take your word 
for it.” 

That is the way to handle the 
salesmen. Believe in them implic. 
keep analyzing their 


itly but 
record. 

The average good salesman will 
wear out after awhile. There will 
be a time when he won’t produce 
as much business. There will be 
a time when he becomes callous 
to the situation—even thinks he is 
doing fine. It is a good idea to 
get him in and shake him up and 
shake him down and take him up 
on the highest building and show 
him what a wonderful world this 
is. Give him to understand that 
the Brooklyn Bridge was built by 
a mere man just like himself. 
Prove to him his own power— 
bring him into contact with the 
record of other men and let him 
see that he has many opportuni- 
ties, and all that is necessary is for 
him to recharge his batteries and 
keep hustling. 

Salesmen’s conventions are a 
good thing and a bad thing—de- 
pends entirely on the line of busi- 
ness. No two salesmen are alike, 
and no two can be handled exactly 
alike, and no set, cut-and-dried 
rule can apply to a sales organiza- 
tion without imposing upon the 
strength and individuality of many 
of its members. 

Therefore you cannot have a cut- 
and-dried rule. You cannot have 
a set policy in handling every man 
in your organization. You have 
got to treat each as individuals, 
and in so doing you are going to 
give one man something that an- 
other man is not entitled to, and 
when these men meet in conven- 
tion they are going to find this out, 
and the man who did not get what 
he thinks he is entitled to, al- 
though he was not, is going to be 
peeved and sore, so conventions 
have their disadvantages as well 
as their advantages. Many con- 
ventions are simply picnics. Oft- 
times young men who are comefs 
will be discouraged and overawed 
by some of the big bluffing four- 
flushers at these conventions. 

It is advisable for the. sales 
manager to get as close to his men 
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NE woman subscribes for Needlecraft 

and shows it to a friend. The friend 
subscribes and shows it to another friend 
and there we are in the midst of an end- 
less chain of natural, solid, substantial 
circulation building. 


No premiums are given to subscribers with 
Needlecraft. The “Show-it-to-a-friend” spirit 
among its readers is inspired solely by the 
service which it renders to small town women. 


This service consists of timely fashions and 
household suggestions that fit in with the daily 
experiences of these women. It cements prac- 
tical ideas to domestic ambition, and_ better, 
happier and thriftier homes are the result. 


This practical service for women of small-town- 
dom is the solid rock upon which Needlecraft 
has been steadily building for nearly six years, 
until it is now subscribed for by more than 
750,000 housewives most of whom would not 
be without it for several times its subscrip- 
tion price. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Megr., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
JOHN GRANT, Western Mgr., 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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quently as he can; to work with 
them; to get their view-point; to 
change their view-point; to show 
them the best methods; to en- 
courage them to develop their 
good qualities; to work along con- 
structive lines with the individual 
constantly. I believe it is much 
better to do this than to hold a 
sales convention where every man 
is free to get as much of the bad 
influence as it is possible to give 
him of the good. 


State Board Refuses Chain Store 
Permit to Run 


Refused a permit by the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Pharmacy for a 
drugstore it has established in Pittsfield, 
Mass., the Jaynes Drug Company, of 
Boston, has filed a petition for a writ 
of mandamus against the board, claiming 
that the members of the board, all of 
whom are engaged in the retail drug 
business, have entered into a conspiracy 
with the Boston Retail Druggists’ As- 
sociation and the Massachusetts Phar- 
maceutical Association to put the Jaynes 
company and its chain stores out of 
business. The case is before Judge de 
Courcey, of the Supreme Court. 


Jap-a-lac Newspaper Copy 


The Glidden Varnish Company, which 
manufactures ‘‘Jap-a-Lac,”’ is running a 
newspaper campaign in the Middle West 
on behalf of that product. 

The copy names the several varieties 
of “Jap-a-Lac,” explains their usefulness 
in various parts of the home, and refers 
readers to the dealers who sel! the 
finish. Retailers in surrounding towns 
and suburbs are listed as well as those 
in cities where the ads are run. 


Food Label Order Postponed 


The recent order abolishing the 
guarantee legend on food and drug 
products which was to take effect May 
1, 1915, has been postponed by the 
Government to November 1, 1916. This 
is to allow manufacturers who have 
two-year stocks of labels on hand 
plenty of time to use them up. 


Will “Market” a Fictitious Car 


Members of the advertising class .con- 
ducted by the Detroit Y. M. C. A., who 
recently completed their course, have or- 
ganized an advertising club in order to 
continue their studies. Projecting a fic- 
titious motor-car, “The Hercules,” has 
been their first activity. 


Valiant Leaves Miami Cycle 
Company 

Frank L. Valiant has resigned as ad- 

vertising manager of the Miami Cycle 


& Mfg. Company, Middletown, O. His 
future plans have not been announced. 


Extensive Campaign for Ger 
| ¥ ‘ 
man Coffee Starts 

An extensive advertising campai 
Kaffee-Hag, “a coffee with the ata 
removed,” which will include magazines 
newspapers and street-cars, started June 
1 and is planned to extend over a period 
of five years. 

In a c.rcular which went out to te. 
tailers the Kaffee-Hag Corporation of 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, says that 
contracts amounting to $500,000 have 
been signed to advertise Kaffee-Hag in 
America. The Kaffee-Hag Corporation 
was incorporated April 8, 1914, under 
the laws of the State of New York, with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000. 

The policy of the company will be to 
sell direct to retailers. As an_ initial 
move in securing distribution, dealers 
are being sold cartons of Kaffee-Hag 
containing 20  half-pound _ packages, 
These cartons sell to dealers at $3.60 
and the retail price of Kaffee-Hag is 25 
cents a package. 

Kaffee-Hag is made in Bremen, Ger- 
many, by the Kaffee Handels, A. G 

The New York City Car Advertising 
Company is placing the Kaffee-Hag busi- 
ness in this country. The terms on 
which this business is being placed are 
causing much comment in advertising 
circles, 


C. G. Guth Can’t Use Name 


Judge Rose, in an opinion given in 
the United States District Court, de- 
cided that Charles G. Guth could not 
use either his surname or full name to 
distinguish candies made by him as a 
result of the injunction suit of the Guth 
Chocolate Company against Mr. Guth, 
The decision stated that Mr. Guth might 
use his name on his advertising matter 
provided he made it plain that the can- 
dies he now makes are not made by the 
Guth Chocolate Company or under the 
same formulas as that company uses. 


Wants 1916 Convention 


The Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club is 
preparing to advertise Cincinnati as ex- 
tensively as possible at the coming To- 
ronto Convention, and will be largely 
aided to that end by a quantity of pub- 
licity matter which will be furnished by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Each Cincinnati delegate will carry 4 
large white umbrella inscribed, “Cincin- 
nati in 1916,” indicating the candidacy 
of the Queen City for the convention 
in that year, and 5,000 Cincinnati pen- 
nants will be distributed, as well as a 
considerable amount of printed matter. 


Casson to Live In England 


Herbert N. Casson will take up his 
residence in London, England, next 
month, Mr. Casson will open a London 
office in the fall as an efficiency expert, 
at the same time retaining his con- 
nection with the H. K. McCann (om- 
pany and representing it in the handling 
of its European business. Mr. Casson 
has purchased a house with three acres 
of grounds near the Crystal Palace. 
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From a photograph by Miller. Photo copyright, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1914 


Where the expedition started to go 
down the River of Doubt 


In The July Scribner 
Theodore Roosevelt 


contributes a preliminary statement 
of the discovery and exploration of 


“The River of Doubt” 


Out June 24 


In the July Scribner, Richard Harding Davis, 
without doubt, one of our most brilliant war 
correspondents, contribuies from Vera Cruz 


“WHEN A WAR IS NOT 4A WAR” 
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Cigar Chains to Take on 
“Agencies” 


Edwin Cigar Co., Operating Thirty- 
five Stores, Announces a New 
Selling Plan—United Cigar Stores 
Co. to Operate Agencies in Towns 
in Which It Will Not Locate a 
Store 


HE Edwin Cigar Company, 
which operates _ thirty-five 
stores in Greater New York, has 
decided to retire from the retail 
business and devote all of its 
energies to the wholesale busi- 
ness, and to manufacturing its 
product on a larger scale, with a 
view of increasing its distribution 
all over the country. A new plan 
has just been laid out by Mr. 
Rosenblum, the head of the Ed- 
win Cigar Company, whereby 
agencies will be appointed all over 
the country to handle the prod- 
ucts of the Edwin Cigar Com- 
pany, as well as any other lines of 
cigars which the Edwin Company 
does not manufacture, thereby 
‘giving the dealer who accepts this 
proposition a chance to carry a 
line suitable for his own trade. 
It is the intention of Mr. Ros- 
enblum to give up all his retail 
stores as fast as the leases for 
them expire or to turn them over 
to clerks who will be able to take 
care of them on a paying basis. 
The plan whereby the dealer 
will be enabled to accept an agen- 
cy from the Edwin Cigar Com- 
pany is as follows: The cigar and 
stationery dealers will buy their 
merchandise from the Edwin 
Cigar Company. The first ship- 
ment sent to the dealer will be 
on consignment. He will be 
charged with 100 per cent on the 
merchandise. After he has sold 
that merchandise, he deducts as 
his profit thirty-two per cent and 
returns the rest to the company. 
He does not have to confine him- 
self to Edwin cigar products, but 
has the privilege of buying what- 
ever brands he may choose in or- 
der to satisfy his trade. This 
proposition, Mr. Rosenblum 
claims, has advantages over any 
other that has ever been handed 
out to the dealer for the reason 
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that it will not he necessary fot 
the dealer to push certain brands 
with which he has been heavily 
stocked. 

So far the dealer has been 
quick to realize the advantages of 
this plan, and many requests for 
agencies have been made up to 
date. The Edwin people intend 
to confine themselves strictly to 
cigar and stationery dealers, and 
will in few cases only extend 
these agencies to drug stores, 

Ten years ago Mr. Rosenblum 
was connected with the American 
Tobacco Company. Upon leaving 
there he began a small cigar man- 
ufacturing business and  dis- 
tributed his products through his 
own stores, which he _ opened, 
His first store was situated three 
doors away from one of the 
United Cigar Stores. It is 
claimed that the company is doing 
a business of one and one-half 
million dollars a year. 


UNITED STORES TO OPERATE AGEN- 
CIES, TOO 


In view of this action of the 
Edwin Cigar Company, the de- 
cision of the United Cigar Stores 
Company to take on agencies in 
certain localities is extremely in- 
teresting. It develops that the 
United Cigar Stores Company 
has inaugurated a plan whereby 
it will place its goods in the hands 
of cigar dealers all over the coun- 
try in cities and towns where it 
does not intend to locate. The 
dealer who accepts this proposi- 
tion from the United Cigar Stores 
Company will merely act as an 
agent for the company, and will 
in no way be under its control. 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany will supply the dealer with 
its entire line, or as much of it 
as he wants, and will also furnish 
him with signs which he will be 
able to place outside his store. 
On every one of these signs the 
dealer’s name will appear. : 

William Baeder, a_vice-presi- 
dent of the: United, who has the 
details of the new plan in charge, 
said that so far the company 1s 
receiving many applications for 
these agencies. When _ asked 
whether the United Company 1n- 
tends to open up stores in the 
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cities in which it will locate agen- 
cies, he stated emphatically that 
this was not the intention and 
that it will even go so far as to 
give the dealer a contract that at 
no time will a United Cigar store 
be opened in that town as long as 
the dealer is satisfied with the 
proposition. 

Mr. Baeder stated further that 
this agency arrangement is an 
idea which the company has been 
considering for some time. It 
feels that it can now carry the 
plan into effect, and that it can 
offer progressive dealers in good 
towns a connection with the 
United which will give them ad- 
vantages worth while. At the 


present time the company is try- 
ing the plan out in the neighbor- 
hood of New York City. 


Baltimore to Attend in Force 


Baltimore advertising men are organ- 
izing a big party to go to the tenth an- 
nual convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America in Toronto, 
June 21 to 25. The Toronto men made 
such a fine showing in Baltimore last 
summer that the Baltimoreans want to 
reciprocate by having a big and enthu- 
siastic delegation in the center of activi- 
ties there. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad will run an 
“Ad Club Limited’ leaving Baltimore 
on Friday, June 19, and reaching To- 
ronto by special boat connections at 4.40 
p. m, Saturday. There will be a spe- 
cial train to bring the Baltimoreans 
home on Friday, June 26. 


Problem Meeting in St. Louis 


The St. Louis Ad League had another 
problem meeting on June 2. Dudley A. 
Bragdon, vice-president of the D’Arcy 
agency; C. L. Grigg, copv chief of the 
Nelson Chesman agency, and G. Prather 
Knapp, advertising manager of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, were the 
speakers. Each, from a personal angle, 
showed the immense amount of prelim- 
inary thought and work that is back of 
each finished piece of copy. 


New Stalker Accounts 


The advertising accounts of The Sani- 
cula Chemical Company, Toledo; Vim 
Motor Company, Sandusky, Ohio, and 
Enterprise Bed Company, Hammond, 
Ind., are now placed by the Stalker 
Advertising Company, Toledo. 


‘Wayland Minot, formerly connected 
with the Green Advertising Agency, of 
Boston, Mass., is now associated with 
= C. Brewer Smith Agency, of Bos- 

n. 


_ “A Case of Necessity” is the slogan 
in the Boston cars for cases of Frank 
Jones’ Ale. 


INK 


Pilgrims to Form Sub- 
divisions 

President O’Keefe, of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association, Boston, Mass., has 
formulated plans for subsidiary organi- 
zations. These smaller organizations 
will consist of advertising agents, print- 
ers, financial advertisers, newspaper 
managers, magazine representatives, and 
several other departments. The object 
of these organizations is to bring those 
in the same work closer together, so they 
may talk over their everyday problems. 
The proposition is being taken hold of 
with great interest and the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association has offered its new as- 
sociation rooms for the use of any of 
these subsidiary organizations. 


Lost Suit Against Dun’s 


Charles De Witt, of Baltimore, trading 
as Charles De Witt & Co., bottle and cork 
makers, sued Wm. W. Scarlett and Lind- 
sey Scarlett, district manager and assist- 
ant manager of the R. G. Dunn Company, 
mercantile agency, for $50,000 for fail- 
ing to rate him. The plaintiff alleged 
that he had been in business since 1886, 
and for many years was a subscriber to 
the rating book circulated by the de- 
fendant and was rated therein at from 
$10,000' to $20,000. He alleged that 
after he ceased his subscription in Janu- 
ary, 1909, his name appeared in the 
book without rating, and he was dam- 
aged thereby. A jury in the Superior 
Court rendered a verdict in favor of the 
Dun company. 


New Dish Mop Advertised 


The I. L. Lewis Mfg. Company, of 
Syracuse, is advertising a new dish- 
washing mop called the “Saniflo Dish 
Mop.”’ I. L. Lewis, the president of the 
company, tells Printers’ Ink that al- 
though the advertising has only been 
out a month, agents have been signed 
in every State of the Union and also in 
Canada. 

The copy is running in women’s pub- 
lications. 


C. J. Baker Joins Dunlap- 
Ward in Detroit 


Charles J. Baker, formerly in charge 
of publicity for the Maxwell Motor 
Company, has resigned to join the De- 
troit office of the Dunlap-Ward Adver- 
tising Company. He has been succeed- 
ed by F. W. Prather, Don | with 
the H. W. Weisbrogt Engraving Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati. 


To Direct Smith-Gray 
Advertising 


Joseph S. Ede!man, advertising direc- 
tor for Joseph P. Day, the New York 
real estate dealer, will manage the ad- 
vertising for the Smith-Gray chain of 
clothing stores during the coming year. 


W. F. Long, New York, has been 
appointed representative of the Toronto 
World in the Eastern U. S. territory. 
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McGraw Buyin 


How it works! 


Enginee 





Lowest Bid for Subways Under 
East River, New York, 
Is $12,461,000 


2 ove 
Goath & Flint) and Bidding 
in Partnership, Submit Minimum Figure ° 
to@Public Service Commission) 


Proposals were opened May 22 by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of the First District, 
New York, for the construction of the subway 


tunnels under the East River from the lower 
part of Manhattan to a 


So close together, 
at Old Slip for the dyseriarog tube and 





Manhattan .side. and as on p Tie butions of both 

will, have té use the same power house in 

Brookly and share the same piers on both 

sides of the river, it was decided to permit 

each contractor es on ethos or both. 
Aawsefing to p-unoffi gure: 


bids, however, came Case 14,800,000 for the 
two tunnels, so they are not likely to be con- 
. sidered. ‘They must be completed within 
three and one-half year# of the date of the 
execution of the contract, and there will be a 
penalty of $1,000 a day for each day beyond 


, the limit. To the *citye the contractor must 
ive a bond o 7 or the due execution 











Here is a $12, 461,- 
000 contract just 
awarded. Every 
organization men- 
tioned in the news 
item is a buying 
unit in which the 
powers that buy 
are Engineering 
Record subscribers. 

The contractors 
who will do the 
work, the commis- 
sion which awarded 
the contract, the 
railways for which 
the work will be 
done—all these are 
paid subscribers for 
the Engineering 
Record. 

Further, the seven 
other bidders for 
this big job (each of 
whom was prepared 


to furnish a bond of $500,000) are also buying 
units in each of which important men are paid sub- 
scribers for the Engineering Record. 
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nanit Circulation 


ertisers in the 


Record 


This is a typical case 


It shows that the Engineering Record is THE paper 
which is read by the big men in the big buying units of the 
civil engineering and contracting fields. 

It shows why advertising in the Engineering Record 
pays the advertisers. 

It shows why the Engineering Record carries 24 pages a 
week more paid advertising than any other paper in its field. 

It shows that McGraw Buying Unit Circulation supplies 
real sales opportunities for the advertiser—wasteless cir- 
culation. It shows the mighty power of Engineering 
oe, circulation, not merely secured, but carefully 
selected. 


If you want to know how these buying units can be made customers 
of yours, ask for a no-charge, no-obligation Service Department Brief 
on your advertising possibilities. Just say you want the brief. 


=" cece ca LE. —— =A 
Record | Engineering Record 
j Dasma: AT re 


4 heel 
Bevign of Whevated W ster Tanks 
<.. Diry Reservoir to France 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St., NewYork 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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For You Who Have 
Not Much Faith— 


Perhaps you feel now about the same as 
Mr. Webber did before his middle west 
trip? 


vitiiiamsiitial 


“We appreciate all you say 
about the Good Housekeep- 
ing dealer service, The writer 
had not much faith in this 
service until he made a trip 
through the middle west and 
talked with a number of 
jobbers and big dealers who 
enlightened him. It is good 
work, keep it up.” 


Yours very truly, 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


im < Witte 


Advertising Manager. 


In judging the value of Good House- 
keeping as an agent of distribution, 
“dealers service” is just one powerful 
“reason why.” 


Good Housexeeping 
a fa zine 
119 W. 40th Street, New York 


A 


Co-operates nith the retail merchant 
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A Campaign to Get 80 
Per Cent Distribution 





Without Any Bluster or Buncombe, 
but with Close, Hard Work 
“Scotmints” Are Being Put into 
Stores of Ten States—Why the 
Coupons Are Not Redeemable in 


Cash 


HERE’S money in mints,” 

said somebody to F. L. 
Scott, of Cincinnati, less than half 
a year ago, and “Scotmints,” now 
sweeping a wide territory, and 
spreading into still wider, with the 
slow certainty of rising waters, re- 
sulted. 

Mr. Scott, a successful lumber- 
man with an inquiring mind and a 
little spare time on his hands, 
turned that chance remark over a 
few times, realized that there was 
on the market no well-advertised 
mint, and decided that there might 
be something in it. 

Growing out of that decision, 
and of methodical and aggressive 
advertising and sales work on a 
handsome scale, this confection is 
now distributed very generally 
by druggists and other dealers in 
Ohio, Kentucky, West 
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newspaper advertisements, car- 
cards and personal sales work 
which proved surprisingly effect- 
ive, especially in view of the fact 
that it was worked out, with 
only casual assistance, by Mr. 
Scott himself, advertising copy 
and all. In fact, the business, 
which has now attained propor- 
tions where an output of 10,000 to 
12,000 packages of mints a day is 
regularly taken care of, is still 
what might be called a purely per- 
sonal affair, out of which its orig- 
inator is getting a lot of fun. 

The plan of campaign adopted, 
and used first in Cincinnati, com- 
prises a series of teaser advertise- 
ments run in the street-cars and 
newspapers for about three weeks 
before the thing is sprung. The 
first car-card used contains the 
picture in colors of the jolly 
Scotchman whose head, with the 
bromidic “Hoot, Mon!” is the reg- 
istered trade-mark of “Scotmints,” 
with the warning, “The Scotm—— 
are comin’.” The famous song, 
‘The Campbells Are Comin’,” is 
probably one of the best- known 
Scotch airs, and its paraphrase in 
the advertisement has proved well 
adapted to catch the eye and excite 





Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, parts of 
Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama, 
and parts of Western 









Pennsylvania; and, as al- “A = 
ready stated, it is going D¥ee 
to be distributed with 1) 





equal completeness in the 
rest of the country as 
soon as Mr. Scott thinks 
the time is ripe to do 
the necessary advertising. 
This will depend entirely 
upon circumstances, but 
it is certain to happen 
sooner or later, as the 
plan of action outlined 
by the father of “Scot- 
mints” will show. 


THE INTRODUCTORY WORK 


The territory referred 
to was covered for the 
purpose of introducing 





ran 


HOOT MON cores on 


/ A> The FIRST PAGE TO-DAY: Guid for One Full-Size Package O'Tastie 


SCOTMINTS Se 


‘They're ust pure sugar catty sunt flavor — They'te muckle guid for yer digestion 
and yer breath, Theyre opi ta hve iat (ods, the Insaies and the basrna, 
1 know them by the bonnie plaid packore 
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the goods, and is still 


being covered, by a NEWSPAPER COPY LISTING THE NAMES 


of a combination ° 


OF DEALERS IN 
ONE CITY 
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the desired curiosity as to who the 
“Scotm——” are. 

After running copy of this na- 
ture for about ten days, the deal- 
ers in the city being covered are 
circularized, return postcards being 
used, and their attention is called 
to the advertising, and to the free 


' Hae’ ye seen the Bonnie -Plaid Package 


ered, during December, 1913, the 
experiment was tried of making 
the coupons, which appeared oni a 
single day only, of course, redeem- 
able from dealers at five cents each, 


CASH COUPONS DIDN’T WORK 


Only about 30 per cent of the pa- 
pers circulation in 
coupons was of- 
fered for redemp- 
tion, but there was 
good ground, at 


_ 0’ Scotmints? that, for suspicion 


It’s sae handy—opens and 
closes at the side—keeps the 


minties frae spillin’ in yer 
et. 


that unscrupulous 
dealers had clipped 
the coupons on their 
own account and 


A’ the good shops sell it. | turned them in; 


Try Scotmints yourse!—_——.1 twee nickel 


and, in consequence, 
a different plan has 
———— since been used in 


SCCTCH DIALECT IN THE COPY OF THE CAR-CARDS 


coupon offer to be made later. It 
is pointed out that considerable 
curiosity is certain to result from 
the advertising, and that the free 
coupons will be used by a large 
number of people. Further, the 
fact that there will be continuous 
street-car advertising for at least 
a year is stated, the company hav- 
ing contracted for space for that 
period at the outset of its cam- 
paign in each city covered so far. 
The goods themselves are also 
described in this card, conserva- 
tively enough, as “a peppermint 
candy, of superior 
quality and rare fla- 
vor that will appeal 
to every palate. 
They’re packed in 
the ‘Bonnie Plaid 
Package’ and sealed 
in. the airtight, san- 
itary wrapper.” The 
card also outlines 
the other advertis- 
ing done by the 
company, including 
a list of the local 
dealers carrying the 
goods, which is in- 
corporated in the 
newspaper advertising in connec- 
tion with the coupon offer. At the 
same time the local jobbers are 
called on for the purpose of ob- 
taining their co-operation. 

In Cincinnati, the first city cov- 


Louisville, Ky.; 

Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Atlanta, Ga., 
and a few smaller cities. 

The free coupons are now re- 
deemable by dealers in merchan- 
dise, three packages of mints 
being given for two coupons. The 
proportion redeemed under this 
plan has ranged from 20 to 25 per 
cent, according to Mr. Scott, and 
inasmuch as the goods given out 
for the coupons must be purchased 
by the dealers, the distribution is 
gained at a cost to the company 
much less than it seems, and at the 
same time without cost to the deal- 





“Hoot mon! 


The Scotm---- 
are comin’ ” 


” Free Coupon in “The Herald,” April 19th, 
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THE OPENING AD OF THE CAMPAIGN 


er, who gets a restock of mints 
half again as large as the amount 
he gives out, in addition to the in- 
dividual publicity, with its assur- 
ance of further business, which 
he secures in this way. 
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Another inducement to dealers, 
recently evolved, is the placing in 
large-size “Scotmints” boxes of 
coupons. Five of these coupons 
are good for a 30-package box 
free. In small-size boxes coupons 
are given also, and ten of them are 
good for a free carton of 30 pack- 
ages. A box of 60 five-cent pack- 
ages sells at $1.90 to dealers, sing- 
ly, three-box orders selling at 
$1.85 each, and the rate is reduced 
to $1.80 for orders of six-box lots. 
Distribution is entirely through 
jobbers, whose co-operation, Mr. 
Scott states, has been very easily 
secured, in spite of the moderate 
margin offered, as the complete- 
ness of the advertising campaign 
at once appeals to them, in every 
case, as making certain a good de- 
mand for the mints. 


No “FORCING” METHODS USED 


Reliance has been placed entirely 
upon. the advertising referred to, 
however, to secure the interest of 
dealers and jobbers alike. Rest- 
ing his plan upon the fairly accu- 
rate premise that if a demand 
could be created on the part of the 
public the rest would follow, Mr. 
Scott proceeded along that line, 
and results have abundantly justi- 
fied his opinion. His original de- 
termination, therefore, to have no 
“free deals” and no special offers, 
no so-called sales “on consign- 
ment,’ and none of the other 
methods of forcing distribution 
which are rather commonly em- 
ployed, has been strictly adhered 
to, and regular re-orders all over 
the territory have shown the wis- 
dom of this policy, as well as the 
excellence of the goods. 

“My idea is that if we have any- 
thing to give away we ought to 
give it to the public,” said Mr. 
Scott. “We are after the public 
with ‘Scotmints,’ and all our ef- 
forts are aimed primarly at them. 
Of course, we have to interest the 
dealers and jobbers, in order to 
distribute our goods, but I mean 
that all of our advertising has 
been directed at the public at large, 
and we have relied upon that to 
show the trade that it would not 
be difficult to sell the mints. 

“For example, after the teaser 
ads have run a few days in a 
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given city, one of our salesmen 
will approach a druggist or cigar 
man and ask him what he thinks 
of ‘Scotmints.’ Usually the dealer 
has already been interested by the 
advertisements, and thus he is in 
a pretty good position to judge of 
the extent of the interest excited 
among people in general. This 
fact, coupled with the brief out- 
line of our plan contained in the 
card sent to him, is usually suffi- 
cient. In fact, a very gratifying 
number of orders has come in 
from dealers direct, before our 
men got around, in response to the 
cards. The campaign looks good 
to them, in outline, and the ad- 
vertising itself shows that we 
mean business. 


SALESMEN’S WORK IN SMALLER 
TOWNS 


“In many of the smaller towns, 
where it seemed that car adver- 
tising would be too expensive for 
the distribution which could be 
obtained, I followed the plan of 
having salesmen distribute the 
teaser cards—‘The Scotm—— are 
comin’—among the dealers, pla- 
cing them in the windows; and 
this, in connection with our news- 
paper advertising, a page or half 
a page announcing the free cou- 
pon offer and the dealers who 
would handle the mints, proved 
entirely satisfactory wherever it 
was used. 

“These small towns, in fact, of- 
fered the only real difficulty in the 
initial campaign of distribution, as 
the possible market is of course 
small in such towns, even up to 
those of 25,000 or thereabouts. 
Many of them we have left to be 
covered later by the jobbers in the 
larger cities, although we have 
handled a number located on in- 
terurban lines in reach of the ad- 
vertising in the cars on such lines, 
by the means described. The man- 
ner in which the jobbers are ta- 
king hold indicates, to my mind, 
that there will be no difficulty 
about this part of the campaign.” 

The manner in which territory 
entered is covered for the second 
time is very thorough and very ef- 
fective. A salaried man is sent to 
the city, securing canvassers to 
work under him on commission. 
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These canvassers are assigned 
separate districts and call on the 
dealers without reference to those 
who have been sold and those 
who have not. When a man has 
gone over his district he is 
switched to another in the same 
city, each city thus being gone 
over time and again, as with a 
fine-tooth comb. No dealer can 
possibly escape several visits, and 
if he is not eventually sold it is a 
thing to wonder at. 

“My object is a distribution 
among dealers, numerically, of 70 
to 80 per cent,” said Mr. Scott. 
“And we will keep hammering 
away on every inch of the terri- 
tory so far covered until we get 
it. We have reached this point 
in many sections already, and will 
reach it, without much trouble, in 
all sections where the mints are 
sold. After that, we shall expand 
as business warrants, steadily but 
conservatively.” 


EVOLUTION OF NAME AND PACKAGE 


The evolution of the name, the 
package, and the Scotch-dialect 
copy used is in itself a story worth 
the telling. Obviously, of course, 
Mr. Scott’s own name suggested 
the trade-name ultimately chosen, 
“Scott’s Mints” being the first 
form, which was rejected because 
not protectible by registration. 
From this the Harry Lauder 
Scotchman used as a trade-mark 
was an easy move, and with it the 
use of a real Scotch tartan as a 
color for the package. The way 
Mr. Scott does things when he is 
interested may be gathered from 
the fact that he sent to W. & A. K. 
Johnston, Ltd., Edinburgh publish- 
ers, for a work entitled “Scottish 
Clans and Their Tartans,” to get 
the proper combination of colors 
for this purpose; and the tartan of 
the Scott clan formed the basis for 
that which was finally adopted. 

The use of dialect in the copy, 
to a point which is in some cases 
a little unintelligible to many read- 
ers, is one of the most unusual 
points about the campaign. The 
question at once arose, whether 
copy of “Under the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” flavor would appeal to the 
average German druggist, not to 
mention the general public; but 


Mr. Scott, like a good many ad- 
vertisers whose copy is criticised 
on this or that ground, can point 
to a really remarkable degree of 
success in a very short time—in 
justification of this kind of copy; 
and it has, moreover, the merit of 
artistic consistency, which is more 
or less lacking in a good deal of 
advertising. The dialect is per- 
fectly good dialect—a genuine 
Scot, equipped with sideburns and 
a burr in his throat, passes on it, 
Mr. Scott declares—the latest 
touch being a reference to the 
price of the mints as “a wee nickel 
(five bawbees).” 

As already indicated, newspa- 
pers are used only in assisting in 
the initial distribution, in conjunc- 
tion with car-cards. The latter 
medium will probably be exclu- 
sively used in all cases for the 
company’s regular advertising in 
the future, as this is the plan now 
being followed, with a degree of 
success warranting its continuance. 


Association of British Ad Clubs 
Formed 


In London, on June 9, a meeting 
was scheduled for the formation of the 
Association of Advertising Clubs of the 
United Kingdom. 

In relation to the formation of the 
British Association Char'es F. Higham, 
of London, writes Printers’ INK under 
date of May 23, 1914: 

“In the last seven weeks a committee 
of the Thirty Club of London has vis- 
ited the various important cities of Great 
Britain, and, so far, has formed eleven 
advertising clubs, the smallest member- 
ship of which is 60 and the largest 200. 
The total membership of the advertising 
clubs of Great Britain is well on to 
3,000, and when one recalls that five 
years ago there were only three such 
clubs in the British Is'es, one can real- 
ize how rapidly the club movement is 
growing in Great Britain. 

“The constitution on which we are vot: 
ing on June 9th is, with very few modi- 
fications, the constitution of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. 

“We hope that the delegates to the 
Toronto Convention will have the power 
to suggest that we shall be affiliated with 
the Associated Clubs on some lines mu- 
tually agreeable.” 


Scharton, Advertising Manager, 
“Staats-Zeitung”’ 


Alexander R. Scharton, publishers’ 
representative, New York, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of the New 
York Staats-Zeitung. Mr. Scharton will 
continue as representative of the papers 
he now has on his list. 
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THE ELECTRIC PLEASURE CAR 
THE CYCLECAR 
MOTORCYCLES 

TRUCKS 
TIRES 
GASOLINE AND OILS 
PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


These are the titles of sections in 
the final volume of the report on the 
automobile industry made as a result 
of extended investigation by the Curtis 
Division of Commercial Research, 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, Manager. 


This volume has now been comv 
pleted and a copy is in each of the 
branch offices of this company. 


Such portions as are available with 
out violation of confidence may be 
consulted by manufacturers and adver- 
tising agents upon application to any 
of these offices. 

This volume includes more than 
800 typewritten pages and 55 charts 
and maps. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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The Kansas City Star’s 
Biggest Month 


The Kansas City Star printed more news- 
papers last month than in any previous month in 
its history. Its circulation showed a gain of 
seventeen thousand copies per issue, over the 
same month a year ago. 


The Kansas City Star is selling almost four 


hundred thousand copies a day—two hundred 
thousand every morning and every evening. 
Here are the daily average figures for May : 


Evening 1914 1913 - Increase 
and Sunday - 199,745 182,985 16,760 
Morning - - 196,627 179,371 17,256 


All waste and free copies deducted. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star has 325,580 
subscribers who have paid in advance for one 
year, an increase of 34,850 over the same 
month a year ago. 
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The Diary of a Sales 
Manager 


Getting the Men Ready for the 
Road—Quality Talks Backed Up 
by Sales Arguments on Advertis- 
ing—Seven Stages of the Plan 
—Some Things that Happened 
on Friday, the Big Day of Week 


By Roy B. Simpson 
SIXTH WEEK—COACHING THE MEN 


ITH all apologies due 

Shakespeare, I have been 
thinking of the big campaign as a 
plan of seven stages. 

First is the dream. Then the 
sturdy skeleton, with its frame- 
work, stretching here and yonder 
—ready to’ be clothed with the 
garments of power. Then the 
sales manager, full of ripe ex- 
perience—willing to be the other 
parent of the new-born creature. 
Then the completed structure, 
potent with the power to serve. 
Next is the treasurer, with purse- 
strings tightly drawn, who finally 
yields and pays the fiddler. Then 
comes the audience that pays the 
treasurer while the fiddler plays. 
And last of all is the dog, snap- 
ping and snarling—yelping with 
pain over what he terms the vaga- 
ries of his master’s brain. 

Our plan has passed through 
several stages. It is all ready for 
the audience, and the dog has ap- 
peared in the form of the dis- 
gruntled Peerless Advertising 
Agency, which lost this account. 
They say we are doing it all 
wrong. The Peerless man told 
Mr. Allis, our general manager, 
that “Hawkins couldn’t possibly 
cash in on his plan.” 

No doubt, if we had adopted 
some other plan it would have 
been the same. ’Twas ever thus. 
The fools are those who do not 
believe as we do. 

When I arrived at my office this 
morning, Schmid, our factory su- 
perintendent, informed me. that 
the first complete line of samples 
Was awaiting my inspection., He 
assembled it in the classroom, 
and we straightway posted a no- 
tice for a meeting of our sales- 
men at 10 o'clock. 
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I went over the line with 
Schmid and Cohn and saw that 
each sample was properly tagged 
with stock number and price. We 
haven’t anything in silks as yet, 
but the mercerized line is as classy 
as anything sold in the stores of 
Jaynesburg. The line is complete 
—ranging in price from 65 cents 
per dozen in children’s, up to $4 
for men and $4.10 for women. 

The entire line was displayed on 
leg forms as they will be shown 
in our sample room. 

A big display of the cartons, 
showing our label, trade-mark, 
and style of packing, was also in 
evidence. No one had thought of 
preparing a portfolio of labels for 
our salesmen. Caswell and I got 
busy at once to see that our men 
are properly equipped with ma- 
terial to show the trade how we 
pack our goods. Every man who 
goes out of this house will be 
better equipped than any of his 
competitors. 

At 10 o’clock all the men, with 
the exception of Redman, Wilson, 
and Marshall, were in the class- 
room. I requested them to make 
notes so they could ask questions 
individually; when they are ready 
to go over the line one by one. 
Some of the boys couldn’t wait 
and began shooting questions at 
Schmid and Cohn within ten min- 
utes after they entered the room, 
and I didn’t stop them. 

I wouldn’t do anything to stifle 
the enthusiasm of either a sales- 
man or an operator. The great 
enthusiasm of our crowd and the 
democratic spirit of this institu- 
tion will be worth as much as any 
other elements in the entire or- 
ganization. 

When a man is enthusiastic he 
thinks more about the success of 
his work than he does of what he 
is going to be paid for his work. 
When you see a man without en- 
thusiasm you will see a fellow 
who is thinking only of the pay 
envelope, and he will throw up his 
iob for another at a little bit 
higher pay the first chance he gets. 

All of Monday was spent with 
the salesmen on this one line of 
samples. To-morrow we will have 
each salesman’s line laid out sepa- 
rately, and the boys can take a day 
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or two before we get together for 
a final conference. 
*x* * * 

TuEspAY—True to his promise, 
Superintendent Schmid had 20 
complete lots of samples laid out 
on the third floor. Each of the 
salesmen had his own line, and 
they were on the job before noon. 

Cohn started at one end of the 
room and talked about the value 
of material to each salesman indi- 
vidually. The men were good lis- 
teners and asked few questions. 
This was not necessary because 
Cohn had been through this so 
many times before that he had an- 
ticipated every question that might 
be asked. This was a valuable les- 
son to me, and I didn’t leave his 
side for a minute. 

Cohn’s demonstration occupied 
the entire day, and when we 
knocked off at 6.30 every man 
knew he had put in a good day’s 
work, 

To-morrow we will give the day 
to our superintendent, who will 
explain why several hose practi- 
cally the same in appearance must 
be sold at different prices. It will 
take Schmid until Thursday to 
finish. 

*x* * * 

WEDNESDAY — Schmid was _ at 
work with the men this morning 
before eight. The old men in the 
hosiery business are already fa- 
miliar with the different grades. 
Therefore, Schmid started in with 
the men who have been selling 
other lines of merchandise. I had 
previously been through it with 
him so I left him in charge of the 
men and worked with Caswell on 
our advertising proposition. Tom 
has done quick work in getting up 
the portfolio of cartons and la- 
bels. There will be 20 sets ready 
by to-morrow morning. 

The sample portfolio shows the 
different sizes of cartons and the 
labels for each grade. We are put- 
ting everything we make into a 
neat box. The cheaper grades go 
into boxes holding one dozen 
pairs. The finer grades are put up 
three to six pairs in a box. 

The retailer who handles the 
Surewear line of hosiery will be 
able to show his stock attractively. 
We believe in the old axiom— 
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ee well displayed are half 
Sold. 

This portfolio of labels and 
cartons will be combined with our 
general book on advertising, which 
each salesman will be required to 
carry. Our men will show some. 


thing different from their com. 
petitors—something so irresistibly 
attractive that every merchant will 
be anxious to see the line after 
the introductory talk on the ad- 
vertising and sales-promotion plan 
behind our product. 
* Ok 


* 


TuHurspAay—Schmid__ finished 
with the men by noon. The boys 
are keen to get out on the road, 
Every man stopped in my office 
on his way to lunch and had some- 
thing to say about the Surewear 
line and our superintendent. 

The entire afternoon was de- 
voted to assigning men to territo- 
ries, and I am glad to say there 
was no friction of any kind. Ev- 
ery salesman is pleased with the 
territory he is to cover. There is 
a lot of satisfaction in knowing 
that we are starting the men on 
the road without any grouches. 

* ok 


FripAy—This proved to be the 
big day of the week. The men 
gathered in our classroom early 
this morning for an all-day con- 
ference on sales arguments and 
advertising. After a few words 
of greeting I introduced Caswell 
and let him talk about our adver- 
tising plan. It was his first chance 
to make a speech before a bunch 
of salesmen and the youngster 
certainly did make a hit. 

Our advertising portfolio is a 
loose-leaf book with flexible 
leather covers—12x15 inches in 
size and two inches thick. Cas- 
well had it rigged up on an easel 
so he could explain it to the men 
page by page. First he impressed 
them with the value of the book. 
He told them what it represented 
in experience, time and money— 
that it must be kept sacredly con- 
fidential, to be shown only to the 
retail merchant and kept under 
lock and key when not in use. 
This book will be loaned to our 
salesmen, and if any man loses it 
he will pay $100 for his careless 
ness, 
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Some advertisements from 


POWER 


And yet a few people think that trade and technical paper adver- 
tising is still in the dark ages. These advertisements show how 
favorably POWER advertisements compare with those that appear 
in any other medium. They were prepared by the Make-It-Pay De- 
partment. This service is free to advertisers who use the paper. 
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Caswell illustrated his idea of 
selling our line with an argument 
on our advertising. I assumed 
the character of the prospective 
customer. The lad had never sold 
goods on the road, and, as ex- 
pected, he made a few raw breaks. 
The boys jollied him about them, 
but he didn’t turn a hair. It was 
good experience for Caswell, and 
a valuable lesson to some of our 
salesmen. 


A GREEN MANAGER STUMPED 


Gabe Tutt, who promises to be 
one of our star performers, asked 
Caswell this question, which 
stumped him: 

“Mr. Caswell, you have just sold 
Mr. Hawkins a nice opening order. 
He is the leading merchant of Oak- 
land, a county seat town of 3,000 
people. You have given him a big 
lot of advertising and will mail 
our consumer booklet to 300 fami- 
lies on Mr. Hawkins’ mailing list. 

“Now, then, you will sell Mr. 
Batterman at Bluff City, which is 
five miles from Oakland. Bluff 
City is a small town without a 
newspaper in it. Mr. Batterman 


hears about the activity of Haw- 
kins in pushing the Surewear line, 
and he wants the same advertising 
features you have given Hawkins. 
Batterman probably sells at closer 
prices because his cost of doing 
business is much less than that of 


Hawkins. If you mail our con- 
sumer booklet to Batterman’s cus- 
tomers and their names appear on 
Hawkins’ mailing list it is going 
to cause confusion. How are you 
going to sell Batterman and give 
him relatively as much advertising 
as you have given Mr. Hawkins?” 

While Caswell was hesitating 
for a reply Fritz Levey jumped 
to his feet and said, “I vill tell you 
how to solve it dot problem. If 
Mr. Batterman wants efery ting in 
sight I should tell him dot he 
could get efery ting dot Mr. Haw- 
kins got if he buys as much of 
dose hoses as Mr. Hawkins 
bought.” 

This started a discussion, which 
ended in a resolution to distribute 
our advertising material in a man- 
ner which will not cause confusion 
or jealousy between our dealers 
who may be closely located. 


Wilson suggested that our sales- 
men cultivate the acquaintance of 
local publishers with a view to 
making them our permanent ad- 
vertising representatives. Many 
country merchants are antagonis- 
tic to farm-paper advertising be- 
cause the farm papers carry the 
advertising of mail-order concerns, 

We worked out an educational 
proposition for country editors 
that will enable them to overcome 
this prejudice and get the adver- 
tising of manufacturers for their 
own local paper just as it is ap- 
pearing in the farm papers. In 
this way we will obtain a large 
amount of local newspaper adver- 
tising and our dealers will pay 
for it. 

The afternoon was devoted to 
instructions on writing up orders, 
keeping expense accounts and cor- 
respondence. 

One of our order blanks, largely 
magnified, was shown on a black- 
board. It took me over an hour 
to explain the difference between 
the right and wrong way to write 
up an order. This is one detail 
that traveling salesmen neglect 
most shamefully. 

After I had finished every man 
realized that an error in a single 
order might cause him the loss of 
the sale and the house the loss of 
a customer. This is a proposition 
that we have to watch closely and 
check continually. The best sales- 
men often make the most mistakes 
in writing up their orders. 


“PADDED” EXPENSE ACCOUNTS DIS- 


CUSSED 


In our force of twenty salesmen 
there are two men whose records 
show that they are addicted to the 
habit of padding their expense ac- 
counts. Without calling names | 
showed the whole crowd just how 
it had been done and how they had 
been caught. The look of sur- 
prise on the faces of these men be- 
trayed them. They thought they 
had put it over and didn’t dream 
that their former employers had 
gotten “hep” to their schemes. 
The first padded expense account 
we receive will call for the instant 
dismissal of the salesman at fault. : 
We want our men to stop at good 
hotels, and we are not going to 
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stint them in their legitimate ex- 
penses, but when a man who is 
making drives pays $15 in one 
week for having his wagon re- 
paired somebody has got to show 
his hand. 

* * 

SaturDAY—lLhe men _ signed 
their clearance cards, received 
their expense checks, and before 
night were on their way to their 
territories. They will begin gun- 
ning for orders-the first thing next 
Monday morning. ; 

Both Mr. Adams and Mr. Allis 
have been keenly interested in the 
events of the past three weeks. 
They are delighted that our men 
are in the field two weeks ahead 
of the scheduled time. 

Now for a Sunday in the woods 
with the family, and more or less 
speculation on whether our plans 
will make good. I can hardly 
wait for the first bunch of orders. 

(To be Continued) 


O. A. Owen, formerly of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, is now doing 
special promotion work for Today’s 
Magazine. 
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Suit to Determine Use of 
Name 


An interesting suit involving the 
right to the use of a name for trade 
purposes has been decided at Louis 
ville, Ky., where an injunction against 
the Starks Company has been granted 
to Crutcher & Starks, prohibiting the 
use of the name “Starks” in connec 
tion with the former. Both concerns 
are retail clothiers. John P. and Isaac 
Starks were formerly in control of 
Crutcher & Starks, selling out in 1911, 
and getting, it was alleged, $125,000 
for good will. They agreed not to re- 
enter the business within ten years. 
Later John P. Starks built the fifteen- 
story Starks Building in Louisville, 
and leased part of the first floor to a 
new concern to be known as the Starks 
Company. The concern asserted that 
it took its name from the building, but 
Crutcher & Starks alleged that Mr. 
Starks had conspired to become inter- 
ested in the new business and to lend 
it the use of his name. The case will 
probably be appealed. 


Nestlé’s New Window Display 


The Nestlé’s Food Company, of New 
York, is offering new window displays 
to dealers in New York. 

In order to increase the selling value 
of the displays the Nestlé’s company has 
a traveling nurse who demonstrates in 
the section where a display is installed. 
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Newspapers’ Part in 


“Co-operation” 


Publisher Asserts That He Cannot 
Go Beyond Reasonable Limits— 
He Instances Campaigns Which 
Might Have Counseled in Ad- 
vance to Advantage with the 
Newspaper 


By William S. Jones 


Business Manager, the 


Journal 

EWSPAPER _ co-operation 

now seems to be the basis on 
which many advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents are placing con- 
tracts. No phase of the publish- 
ing business, however, has been so 
little understood. 

Some advertisers think that co- 
operation means free readers ga- 
lore, the detailing of men to work 
with salesmen while introducing 
merchandise, the mailing of letters 
and printed matter recommending 
the goods offered and urging the 
trade to buy, and many other 
things not within the province of 
a newspaper publisher. The pub- 
lication of free readers ts nothing 
more nor less than cutting the rate. 
The detailing of men to assist 
salesmen is neither business-like 
nor practical, not only because of 
the principle involved, but because 
the average advertising solicitor 
knows nothing of merchandising 
and mighty little of the product 
he is supposed to help sell. 

Real co-operation springs from 
ability to analyze the selling and 
advertising campaign for the in- 
troduction of a product, to point 
out the impractical features of any 
proposition about to be launched. 
A newspaper publisher should 
have such a thorough knowledge 
of local conditions that he can act 
as the adviser or counsel to the 
manufacturer. Many publishers, 
however, do not realize the impor- 
tance of this and give little con- 
sideration to. the close alliance be- 
tween the selling plan and the ad- 
vertising campaign. In my opin- 
ion, no advertising compaign can 
be a complete success without the 
proper selling plan; neither can a 
sales force do one hundred per 
cent efficient work without the 


Minneapolis 
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proper advertising. Conditions are 
so different in various sections of 
the country that it becomes neces. 
sary to adopt entirely different 
methods to meet trade conditions. 
In other words, the selling plan 
and advertising campaign in the 
Northwest might be handled in a 
way entirely different from what 
would be required in New Eng- 
land. Climatic conditions, charac- 
ter of the people, nationality, are 
all factors in an advertising and 
selling campaign. 


WHY THESE GOODS DIDN’T MOVE 


No publisher can have ready for 
the mails a stereotyped statement 
regarding business requirements 
for the marketing of grocery spe- 
cialties and other merchandise 
products. Each individual case 
offers its own problems, and there- 
fore must be analyzed by itself. 
To illustrate this point: About 
four years ago a soap manufactur- 
er placed on the market a new 
washing-powder and backed the 
selling force in every State in the 
Union with advertising in both the 
metropolitan daily papers and 
those of the smaller cities. At the 
close of the first vear the sales- 
man from North Dakota was se- 
verely censured by the sales man- 
ager because the goods were still 
on the shelves of the retailers. An 
investigation developed the fact 
that while the washing-powder was 
a highly meritorious article, meet- 
ing with a big sale in Minnesota 
and most of the Western States, 
it did not make suds when used in 
the North Dakota water. In other 
words, the product was not at all 
suited to natural conditions in that 
State. The cost of the advertising 
and time and traveling expense of 
the salesman for an entire year 
were all wasted, because the manu- 
facturer knew nothing of the 
water conditions in that State and 
had probably never given the mat- 
ter a thought. 

If one or more of the publishers 
in this territory had been taken 
into the confidence of the manu- 
facturer, the sales manager could 
easily have learned of these condi- 
tions, advised a slight change m 
the formula on goods shipped into 
that State, and have thus built up 
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“Confidential” 


You may have noticed that 
in our own advertising we do 
not discuss the business of our 
clients. Please do not there- 
fore infer that we have no 
clients whose success does us 
some degree of credit. 


Those who know anything about this 
agency know also that we have clients 
whose success as advertisers is not 
equalled by any of their competitors. 


But we have the feeling that their 
affairs should, so far as we are con- 
cerned, be confined to their office and 
ours. Our conception of a client is 
not that of a step-ladder. Whom we 
serve, we serve. And this is your 
invitation. 





F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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The article reproduced above appeared in The Associated Sunday Magazine for 
April 12. Jt deals with the life and achievements of Prof. Charles Wm. Burkett, 
for over seven years Editor of American Agriculturist, and it certainly goes to 
prove the strength, policy and ability with which American Agriculturist is edited. 
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The best farmers of the Middle States subscribe to American Agriculturist because 
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a big business and maintained the 
reputation of the firm on its other 
products. _ . 

The profit allowed retail grocers 
on many package goods is often so 
small as to involve actual loss to 
this great army of distributers. 
By conferring with the publisher 
the prospective advertiser can eas- 
ily learn what the profit should be, 
for it varies materially according 
to the nature of the article. The 
jobber’s profit is equally important. 
Both jobber and retailer must get 
a larger profit on merchandise re- 
tailing at ten to fifteen cents per 
package than on staple commodi- 
ties such as flour and sugar, which 
figure in almost every purchase. 


FALLACIES ABOUT SAMPLING 


Free sampling is another stone 
over which many manufacturers 
stumble. Whoever invented the 
free sample idea was a philanthro- 
pist. Simple proposition: Just 
place a full-size sample in every 
home free and the people will rush 
to the stores the following week 
for more goods of the same kind. 
That was the theory. But it was 
all bosh and resulted in nothing 
but a waste of money. I know of 
families that used to live off the 
free-sample game when manufac- 
turers were crazy with the idea of 
giving stuff away. Experience 
leads me to believe that consumers 
are willing to pay for meritorious 
goods, and that sampling actually 
creates distrust with the real buy- 
ing public. 

Both the jobbers and retailers, 
as a rule, are opposed to this 
method, as it not only stops the 
natural demand for other similar 
goods temporarily, but gradually 
this method educates the public to 
want something for nothing. I 
know of a manufacturer who built 
up a big business in Minneapolis 
by advertising and a good selling 
force. Last year he decided to do 
some sample work, with the result 
that his sales for the year were 
nearly $20,000 less than the year 
before. 

Several soap manufacturers have 
from time to time conceived the 
idea that they could nail down the 
entire soap business of a commu- 
nity by placing free a full-size bar 


of laundry soap in every home, 
when in reality fully half the 
housewives were afraid the prod- 
uct contained some ingredient in- 
jurious to fabrics because it was 
given away, and therefore never 
used it. A bar of laundry soap 
lasts the average housewife a 
week. If the free sample propo- 
sition is a success the jobber, re- 
tailer and manufacturer lose the 
profit on a week’s soap consump- 
tion every time the experiment is 
tried. 

After killing off every possibil- 
ity for trade by supplying the de- 
mand free, one can readily under- 
stand how eager the average deal- 
er is to place an order with the 
manufacturer who has the free- 
sampling bug. The sales manager 
who originated this method of dis- 
tribution is about on a par with 
the advertising manager of an um- 
brella factory who mapped out a 
great advertising campaign in cer- 
tain arid sections of the United 
States, where the rainfall was 
about one inch per year. 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING OVER- 
WORKED 


Many manufacturers regard as 
a great success the house-to-house 
canvass, where salesmen take 
signed orders from the housewife 
and turn them in to the family 
grocer. Theoretically this seems 
like good business, but is now ta- 
booed in many cities, by both job- 
bers and retailers, because the plan 
has been overworked. Housewives 
now frequently sign orders sim- 
ply to get rid of the salesmen, and 
later refuse to accept the goods 
when delivered by the grocer. 
This plan also reacts against the 
grocer, as his customers believe 
that he gave the names and ad- 
dresses of all his customers to the 
salesmen, and they resent such ac- 
tion, even though the grocer is 
really innocent of any part in the 
transaction. In other words, the 
public are tired of answering 
door-bells and the scheme is 
played out. 

My idea of newspaper co-opera- 
tion is ability to furnish full in- 
formation about trade conditions 
as applied to any particular com- 
modity, a free, open discussion of 
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selling plans, profits to distributers, 
both wholesale and retail, need of 
demonstration work, etc. On the 
other hand, I am absolutely op- 
posed to the giving of free readers 
or the detailing of men to act as 
salesmen. This is not co-opera- 
tion, but simply greed on the part 
of the advertiser to get something 
for nothing. 

I am always glad to introduce 
manufacturers to brokers and job- 
bers, but this is a very different 
proposition from going about the 
city telling retailers that they 
ought to buy this, that or the 
other, because it is going to be ad- 
vertised. Salesmen representing 
the manufacturer can do this with 
great success if the merchandise 
and selling plans are right, but it 
is not the proper function of a 
publisher. When one consults an 
attorney one lays the whole case 
before him. Manufacturers who 
contemplate advertising should 
adopt the same policy with pub- 
lishers before the advertising copy 
is prepared. 

Manufacturers who contemplate 
the use of daily papers find it dif- 
ficult to get away from the mail- 
order flavor that is so prominent 
in advertising. Therefore proper 
copy is one of the things to be dis- 
cussed with the publisher. These 
points may. seem trivial to many 
publishers and manufacturers, but 
they have a mighty bearing on the 
success or failure of every selling 
plan. Newspaper publishers should 
study conditions and be able to 
give the manufacturer such infor- 
mation as will be most helpful in 
steering clear of the numerous pit- 
falls that confront a selling force 
on nearly every new commodity. 


Baldwin and Pike Join Hoyt 
Agency 

Robert F. Baldwin, formerly with 
Lord & Thomas, of Chicago, and _ later 
advertising manager of the Welsbach 
Company, Gloucester, N. J., has joined 
the Charles W. Hoyt Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York. Mr. Baldwin will have 
charge of the Pennsylvania territory. 

Chester J. Pike, for many years a 
sales agent for the United States Rub- 
ber Company and the Hood Rubber 
Company, and for the last two years 
connected with the advertising and sales 
plans of the Hub-Mark rubbers, has 
also joined the Hoyt a. Mr. Pike 
will be the manager of the Boston office. 


Interesting Personality 
Copy 


THE newspaper advertising of 

the Gibbs Preserving Com. 
pany, of Baltimore, Md., is being 
illustrated with silhouetted figures 
of the men who are directly con- 
nected with the advertising, dis. 
tribution and selling of Gibbs 
Bull Head Catsup. The silhouette 
occupies 
the top of 
the space, 
Under- 
neath one 
repre- 
senting 
the “Ad- 
vertising 
Man” ap- 
peared 
this mes- 
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THE GROCER LIKES THIS When the 
tomato crop comes in I watch the 
inspector throw: out the tomatoes 
with blemishes as unsuitable. I 
admire the chef and his “art”— 
and I see the chemist reduce the 
chef’s art to an exact science. 
When I tell the housewife that 
Gibbs Catsup is absolutely pure 
and tasty and appetizing—I know 


Another piece of copy was head- 
ed “The Shrewd Grocer Says.” 
And then follows the conversation 
a grocer might have with a possi- 
ble customer. A silhouette draw- 
ing of the grocer appears also. 


Colorado Farm Papers 
Consolidated 


The Farmers’ Life Publishing Com- 
pany, of Denver, Col., has taken over 
Intermountain Fruit Journal, Western 
Farmer, World-Wide Farming & Farm- 
er’s Life, and has consolidated these pa- 
pers under the title of Farmer's Life 
& Fruit Journal. Governor Ammons of 
Colorado is editor of the new publica- 
tion, which will be issued monthly. 
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HE ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES, 
Inc., announce that the creator of the most famous 
detective in fiction has written—for their exclu- 
sive periodical publication—his FIRST SHERLOCK 
HOLMES SERIAL, a new story relatin3, one of 
Holmes’ most amazin?, exploits. Two-thirds of the 
action is in America. 
This is probably the last story in which Sherlock 
Holmes will ever appear. 
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ISSUED EVERY WEEK CO-OPERATIVELY 
AND SIMULTANEOUSLY BY AND AS A 
PART OF THE SUNDAY EDITIONS OF THE 


CHICAGO HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS 
PITTSBURGH POST 
NEW-YORK TRIBUNE 
BOSTON POST 
WASHINGTON STAR 
MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
BUFFALO COURIER 
DETROIT TRIBUNE 
BALTIMORE SUN 
CLEVELAND LEADER 
CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL 
TRIBUNE 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Herald Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Design Piracy Prevents 
Use of Advertising 


For Instance, the Peis of Irapor- 
tant Lace Houses Say It Would 
Be Useless to Advertise Under 
Present Patent Laws—Cost of 
Making Patterns—Value Highly 
Speculative 





HE advertising of lace is like- 

ly to become an important 
publicity activity if Congress de- 
cides to give manufacturers pro- 
tection in the production and mar- 
keting of exclusive designs. 

This. was intimated by several 
of the leading lace manufacturers 
who recently appeared before the 
House Committee on Patents at 
Washington to urge the passage 
of the Design Registration Bill. 
With lace, as with various other 
classes of artistic products which 
have more or less_ transitory 
vogue, owing to the ever-changing 
dictates of fashion, there has 
heretofore been little incentive to 
advertise owing to the fact that 
copyists are in a _ position to 
flood promptly the market with 
imitations offered at cut prices. 
Of course, if protection be grant- 
ed under the patent laws for ex- 
clusive designs the whole status 
will be changed. 

Members of the Association of 
Lace and Embroidery Manufac- 
turers, who appeared before the 
Patents Committee, gave .an in- 
sight into the significance to them 


of the proposed plan of design - 


protection—particularly if it be 
decided, as proposed, to permit the 
registration of a number of pat- 
terns under one application and 
for one fee. M. Hefti, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, said: “We 
produce many times more pat- 
terns, proportionately speaking, 
than any other trade coming with- 
in the scope of this proposed bill. 
Concerns which have a turnover 
of $200,000, or even only $150,000, 
will produce thousands of patterns 
a year. 


AVERAGE PROFIT PER PATTERN 


“In fact, so far as I can estimate 
it, I think the average turnover 
ofa pattern will not be more than 
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about $75 to $125. My concern is 
not a large one, but I think that 
we would probably register 1,500 
to 2,000 designs in a year. 
“Probably we would ultimately 
make for the trade not more than 
ten per cent, but we must register 
the whole number, because you 
never can tell which have selling 
merit. Under present conditions I 
cannot go to the trade and submit 
to a customer patterns which I 
have just made. He will say, 
‘Leave them here for my consid- 
eration. He may then call in a 
pirate, and the next day the pirate, 
it is possible, will bring to him a 
sample loom of that pattern and 
he will give him the order, and 
he will for the next two weeks 
work on that pattern with one or - 
two or three machines, and pro- 
duce perhaps $500 to $600 worth 
of goods, and that will be the 
whole life of that pattern. Prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the manufac- 
turers in these lines are pirates, 
but not 75 per cent of the turn- 
over is pirated production, because 
the actual bona fide manufacturers 
are, as a rule, the larger people.” 
Speaking on the same general 
subject, Peter Gouled, another 
leading member of the Associa- 
tion of Lace and Embroidery Man- 
ufacturers, said: “Under present 
conditions we féel that, due to the 
piracy, we are compelled to pro- 
duce inferior goods, for the very 
reason that in bringing out a de- 
sign—if I may illustrate it by per- 
sonal experience, we manufacture 
in our own embroidery plant em- 
broidered neckwear for ladies— 
the designer makes a sketch, which 
is elaborate and beautiful. Of 
course it is the part of the manu- 
facturer to figure out how much 
it will cost to produce and at what 
price it will have to be retailed. 
We feel, for argument’s sake, that 
a collar-and-cuff set in embroid- 
ery will have to be retailed at one 
dollar a set. It is a durable arti- 
cle, it is attractive, it is stylish 
and up-to-date, but at the same 
time, knowing that we have to 
contend with those people who 
have no designers, who can take 
a design and leave out part of the 
stitches and cheapen it to that ex- 
tent that, while it will retain the 
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effect, it will be absolutely an in- 
ferior article, and while we know 
that we might sell the first web of 
it, the result will be that the other 
man will get the business, and 
thereby enjoy the benefit of our 
brains. Consequently in order to 
protect our own original design 
under present conditions, in many 
cases we are compelled to start 
ourselves making that inferior ar- 
ticle and get the benefit of it be- 
fore the other man. At present 
we always have to cut down the 
designer and say ‘Less stitches, 
less work’ in order to eliminate 
the possible competitor who is 
going to take our design and make 
it for less money, because he is not 
going to put on the whole value 
we feel that we could give in or- 
der to bring out beautiful and 
substantial goods. 


SOME PATTERNS “TAKE” AND SOME 
DON’T 


“The embroidery manufacturer 
makes up his line, consisting of, 
say, 100, 200 or 300 patterns at 
the beginning of the season. He 
presents that to his trade and, as a 
rule, it turns out that only three 
or five or ten styles are adopted 
by the trade for the season. They 
do not order at the start a large 
quantity. They make up one or 
two garments to see how it will 
appeal to their trade. The result 
is the originator sells the first 
sample, and when the garment 
manufacturer is ready to make his 
larger quantities for his custom- 


ers he calls in a pirate who did: 


not have the expense of origina- 
ting the enormous number of 
sketches, patterns and designs, and 
is consequently in a position to 
make it for less money than it 
actually costs us. 

“Then, again, there are a large 
number of garment manufacturers 
—waist, dress and coat manufac- 
turers—who manufacture the bet- 
ter class of goods, who want ex- 
clusive patterns, and who come to 
us and say: ‘Of course it would be 
much better for us to deal with 
domestic embroidery makers, be- 
cause we can get the goods on 
quick delivery, but we do not 
know but that you are all pirates. 
We can never feel that you have 
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exclusive patterns, that you acty. 
ally originate.’ If we had protec. 
tion of our designs we could cop. 
vince the garment manufacturer 
that we had exclusive designs and 
that man, instead of going to Ey. 
rope and buying his goods, would 
buy from us as long as we can 
prove to him that we actually 
originated those styles.” 
Thomas Ewing, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents, made it clear at 
the hearings that he is in favor 
of more adequate protection for 
commercial designs. He said: “] 
have myself since I have been in 
office somewhat liberalized the 
practice under our present act in 
respect to the granting of design 
patents, which I thought had been 
construed entirely too rigidly, but 
I do not believe under the present 
statute we can go far enough to 
make it of any great use. The 
people I want to see protected 
are the designers of textiles, 
the hat designers, the shoe de- 
signers—the people who are deal- 
ing with the matter from the 
artistic side. I think the objec- 
tions that are raised about repair 
parts are probably very much ex- 
aggerated. I do not believe that 
we would find that any such rights 
could be enforced, but as far as 
I am concerned I do not care 
whether that proviso is left in the 
bill or not, because it was not that 
kind of protection I had in mind 
particularly.” 
MARKET AFFORDED BY FIVE-AND-TEN- 
CENT STORES 


An interesting insight into the 


methods of the manufacturers 
who produce for the five-and-ten- 
cent stores was afforded during 
the testimony of President Printz, 
of the Reading Saddle & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Reading, 
Pa., which, according to his state- 
ment, “does not do anything else 
but manufacture goods for the 
five- and ten-cent trade.” Outlin- 
ing his policy he said: “I repro- 
duce everything that I can see that 
will come within the scope of the 
poor man who is in the five- and 
ten-cent proposition. I judge that 
on an average of once every 
month I get a notice from attor- 
neys all over the country to stop 
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producing this or that piece of 
goods. I have to-day nine of 
those things lying on my desk. 
When I go to investigate I find 
that the patent they claim is noth- 
ing more than a design patent and 
that they are putting up a game 
of bluff when they say I have got 
to stop it—that is a ‘functional 
piece of goods.’ 

“For instance, I made a hammer 
that we produce and sell at five 
cents. They got something with a 
little peculiar shape and secured a 
design patent on it, and the result 
is that they want us to stop. We 
do not stop. We go right on with 
it To-day I have a hard propo- 
sition on that very line. I am ma- 
king a detachable handle for an 
iron, There are a great many 
irons used throughout the country 
of the ‘Mrs. Potts’ pattern with 
loose handle, and we make those 
handles by the thousand—yes, by 
the hundreds of thousands. One 
man got a design patent on that, 
and he is trying to stop me from 
making it. It is a functional part, 


and I said: ‘It is not patentable,’ 
and it is not; and I intend to fight 


him, but it may cost me some thou- 
sands of dollars to do so. Even if 
this present bill is enacted into law 
that man could not stop me, be- 
cause we would just change the 
design so that we could reproduce 
it He cannot prevent me from 
making the handle, and that is 
what he is trying to do now. He 
could only protect his own pecu- 
liar design of the handle.” 

A somewhat unusual position on 
the design question was also taken 
by Arnold E. Hauser, of the Mar- 
cy Company, New York and Perth 
Amboy, N. J., which makes win- 
dow and other display fixtures. 
Said he: “In the display-fixture 
business we make our own de- 
sign drawings. Since our goods 
have been put on the market for 
sale by us there have been quite a 
number of our patterns copied by 
others, but as a matter of fact 
and truth, we have never tried to 
nor did we interfere with anyone 
that made such use of our prod- 
ucts, as we rely entirely on the su- 
Periority of this class of the goods 
of our production. 

“In proof of this assertion, I 
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will state that we make a four- 
legged base with four casters, 
which is used for ladies’ or men’s 
figures, on which in dry-goods 
houses are displayed dresses or 
suits to the best advantage, at the 
rate of 1,800 to 2,000 per week, 
and for which we get a flat price 
of 20 cents apiece f.o.b. New York, 
whereas the same. goods made up 
from a copy of our goods can be 
purchased for 18 cents f.o.b. in 
any city in the United States. 
This is only to show that where 
goods are made substantially and 
in a superior way, so that the 
product is its own advertisement, 
that no manufacturer need fear 
competition.” The position of Mr. 
Hauser on this question may be in 
part explained by the fact that in 
addition to the above line his firm 
manufactures plumbing material 
and stove repair parts—the latter 
designed to fit the stoves of vari- 
ous manufacturers. 

Type-face piracy was complained 
of by Frederick W. Goudy, of 2 
East Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York, who introduced himself as 
an independent designer. Said he: 
“Some three years ago I did what 
probably no other designer in the 
world has ever done, so far as I 
know. I had my own designs for 
type cut and the type cast for me 
at my own expense. These I of- 
fered to the printers of the coun- 
try, because it happens that I en- 
joy a fairly good reputation as a 
designer with people who have to 
use the graphic arts. Consequent- 
ly, my type designs immediately 
receive a certain recognition from 
people who are accustomed to 
using the better classes of work or 
better class of designs. It was 
not but a few months until a 
foundry in Boston sent in and 
bought some of my type and elec- 
trotyped the matrices, making ab- 
solutely no change in the design 
with the exception of one charac- 
ter, that of the short ‘&.’ It did 
not change the design, as a matter 
of fact, at all, because the ‘&’ is 
used so seldom that it did not 
matter in the design itself whether 
it was the same I made or one a 
great deal different. The sales of 
this particular design by this Bos- 
ton foundry have injured me very 
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materially. My own sales have 


amounted to $2,000 or $3,000, and 
I certainly think I lost half of 
that amount, which could not be 
an exaggeration, and it might eas- 
ily be very much more.” 


Retail Cost of Doing 
Business 


AN interesting angle on retail- 
price maintenance is given 
by Farm Implement News, which 
says, in a recent editorial, that 
many manufacturers, in fixing 
retail prices, fail to show a knowl- 
edge of or respect for the ex- 
penses of the retail distributor. 

“One obstacle to the success of 
any plan which contemplates the 
fixing of retail prices by the 
manufacturer is the ignorance of 
many manufacturers concerning 
the dealer’s cost of doing busi- 
ness. We refer to manufacturers 
in general and not to any one 
class. A friend of the writer, who 
is engaged in the drug business, 
recently was solicited to stock an 
article on which the manufacturer 
had set a retail price of 25 cents. 
The manufacturer himself solic- 
ited the business. He quoted the 
dealer a price of 20 cents, and 
when told that the cost of doing 
business was about 22 per cent, 
expressed great surprise. He 
thought it was ten per cent or 
less. 

“Merchants in other lines say 
that many of the trade-marked 
food products and other house- 
hold goods are priced at figures 
which afford the dealers no profit. 
The highest margin in the list 
was 1634 per cent, and the asser- 
tion was made that no dealer 
handling the classes of goods 
listed can do business at less than 
17 per cent. Yet these goods are 
so: well advertised that the pub- 
lic constantly calls for them and 
dealers are forced to carry them. 
The dealer cannot obtain a higher 
price than the manufacturers have 
fixed because the prices are 
printed on the packages. 

“In view of the publicity given 
in recent years to the cost of 
doing business in the retail imple- 
ment trade, one would be justi- 
fied in expecting any implement 
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manufacturer who wishes to dic. 
tate or suggest retail prices to 
select prices which would afford 
the dealer an adequate margin 
Yet one implement concern which 
this year issued a retail price-lig, 
showed woeful ignorance on this 
point. lor instance, a machine 
which is sold to dealers at $85 was 
priced to retail at $95; another 
for which the dealer was asked 
to pay $31 was priced at $34, Ip 
short, there was only one machine 
in the entire list which has been 
given a retail price affording more 
than 15 per cent margin, and most 
of them afforded less than 15 per 
cent. With the cash discount: de- 
ducted the average margin on the 
lot was about 16 per cent, which 
is the average cost of doing busi- 
ness in the retail implement trade, 
taking it the country over. Thus, 
the dealer, selling at the prices 
fixed by the manufacturer, would 
do business without profit, and 
unless he cashed his bills and sold 
for cash or its equivalent he 
would lose money. 

“While the average cost of 
doing business in the retail imple- 
ment trade is about 16 per cent, 
prices fixed with a view to giving 
the dealer a margin to cover the 
cost and a profit would not be 
sufficiently high for those dealers 
whose cost of doing business is 
above the average, due to the 
peculiar conditions in their field 
of trade. Hence, the more we 
consider the whole pricing ques- 
tion, the stronger becomes the 
conviction that the only man capa- 
ble of fixing the retail price is the 
dealer.” 


Dodd with Shuman Co. 


A. M. Dodd has become associated 
with the Shuman Advertising Com 
pany, of Chicago, as_ efficiency ¢t 
gineer. Mr. Dodd was _ formerly a 
member of the staff of Lord & Thomas, 
secretary of the Van Cleve Company, 
and more recently a_ special represet 
tative for the United States Tire Co. 


Columbia Confers Degree of 
D.Lit. on Burlingame 


At the 160th Commencement exer 
cises of Columbia University lat 
week, Edward Livermore Burlingame, 
for more than thirty years editor 0 
Scribner’s Magazine, was the only ont 
to be honored with the degree 0 
Doctor of Letters. 
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‘It is all right to go 
ahead with the second 


insertion of our advertisement in 
Collier’s. 


“You know during May we used a 
number of the ‘big circulation’ me- 
diums and have cancelled second 
insertions in those papers wher- 
ever possible, with the exception of 
Collier’s, which produced a fine line 


of inquiries for us and an excep- 
tional high percentage of orders.” 





COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MOG (Vor 


Advertising Manager 





Collier’s NET PAID cir- The beginning of “BEALBY” 
culation issue of May 30th. a humorous serial by the 


742 , 788 noted English novelist H. 


G. Wells. 
Present rate of $3.00 a line 
based on 600,000 Q In the June 20th issue 
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Consumer Demand 
vs. Dealer Influence 


Blank & Co., old, established 
jobbers and dealers, selling 
farm implements, insisted upon 
selling goods under their pri- 
vate brands. 


One of the manufacturers 
who supplied them chafed at 
this restriction. This manufac- 
turer was an advertiser with a 
big vision. He believed his 
goods to be the best that were 
manufactured. He wanted all 
of the goods he manufactured 
to be sold under his own name, 
to build up a reputation for 
himself—and not for others. 


But the jobber was a big cus- 
tomer. So, usually, his orders 
were O. K.’d; his demands ac- 
ceded to. Right in the territory 
in which the jobber sold, this 
manufacturer, who supplied 
hin, had hosts of dealers who 
sold under the manufacturer’s 
trade-mark. These farm papers 
were carrying his big advertis- 
ing campaign, and the demand 
grew stronger and stronger. 


Non-advertisers and weaker 
advertisers felt the strenuous 
competition of his campaign. 


The demand created by the 
farm papers became so large 
that his dealers advertised the 
manufacturer’s goods in their 
local papers without cost to Mr, 
Manufacturer. 


Mr. Jobber awoke to find that 
the manufacturer, whose goods 
he sold under a private brand, 
was his worst competitor. 


Yet, his goods were identical 
with the manufacturer’s—less 
the prestige of the name—minus 
the force of his advertising. 


Then, Mr. Jobber saw the 
folly of handicapping his prod- 
uct with a name people didn't 
want—when it cost no more to 
put on the name they all de- 
manded. He ordered the mann- 
facturer’s name put upon future 
orders. 


What these farm papers did 
for this manufacturer, they can 
do for hosts of others. 


How strong is the demand 
for your goods in the South, 
where live half of our agricul- 
tural population? 


All the Farm Papers You Need to Cover the South 
A Combined Circulation of 681,072 


Modern Farming 
New Orleans, La. 


Southern Planter 
Richmond, Va. 


Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


Southern Agriculturist 
Nashville, Tenn, 


Southern Ruralist 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Farming 
Atlanta, Ga, 
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“Standard” Circulation 
Statements 


GenErAL EvLectric CoMPANY 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

ScuenectaDy, N. Y., May 12, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: fs 

I notice in one of your advertise- 
ments on page 98 of the May 7th is- 
sue the form of circulation statement 
supplied by Printers’ Ink to its ad- 
vertisers and also a letter from Mr. F. 
E. Long commenting on the same. 
Other publishers have expressed similar 
views regarding specific fields when or 
if “some style or form of statement 
should become uniform and_ general 
with all advertisers.” 

The complaint is frequently made that 
publishers receive from advertisers 
varied and numerous forms on which 
they are expected to make a statement 
of circulation, etc., and that this is a 
burdensome imposition, not only incon- 
venient but expensive. i 

The Advertising Audit Association is 
the best means available at present 
through which publishers can take steps 
toward standardizing circulation state- 
ments in a specific field. 

I do not consider it possible, how- 
ever, for all advertisers to make equally 
valuable use of any uniform statement 
of circulation, and all efforts to ob- 
tain a standard circulation statement, 
and stand pat in the face of requests 
for variations from different advertisers, 
will fail and should fail. If Mr. Long 
had reference to advertisers only in 
the field reached by his paper, it is 
quite possible to provide a form of 
statement that will become uniform and 
suited to most advertisers in that field. 
He cannot expect to be relieved of 
occasionally furnishing special and ad- 
ditional information to some advertisers 
whose requirements are peculiar. What 
is true in the agricultural field is per- 
haps even more true in some other 
class fields. Each class must standard- 
ize its own form of circulation state- 
ment for the field it covers. Such a 
circulation statement should be parallel 
with the analysis of the field the paper 
covers in order to be most efficient in 
presenting the value of that paper to a 
prospective advertiser. 

_Contrary to this is the bald tabula- 
tion of the number of copies printed, 
mailed, sold, given away, returned, 
stored or otherwise disposed of, which 
is only an interesting beginning and 
only shows the advertiser the dimen- 
sions of the medium. 

Why should a publisher consider it a 
shardship to analyze his circulation to 
suit the needs of his prospective or 
actual advertisers? Why should he not 
consider it rather a service from his ad- 
vertisers to be told in what phase of 
their business lay possibilities of sales 
for his business? Why do not pub- 
lishers more generally take the hint and 
study their own fields to such good 
purpose that they can compile data on 
their periodical from which they can 
answer all possible questions of interest 
to any possible advertiser in that field? 

more publishers would do this 
once thoroughly and provide means for 
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maintaining such a data file, there 
would be less waste of money spent in 
advertising space on, unreliable in- 
formation and more money spent ef- 
ficiently through the mediums best 
adapted to produce profitable results for 
their advertisers. 

_ Further than this I do not regard a 
circulation statement alone sufficient to 
furnish a proper record of the value 
of a periodical to an advertiser. There 
are many other points that should be 
a matter of record. Some of them are 
contained in a periodical data sheet in 
use by the General Electric Company 
for the past two years and in use by 
some other advertisers for a_ shorter 
period. This data sheet was con- 
structed to cover generally various 
classes of technical, trade and industrial 
periodicals. A much better data sheet 
could be built if it were restricted to 
a single class. 

I expect to see before many years 
the foremost class periodicals selling 
space on the basis of analysis of fields 
reached rather than on mere_ honest 
circulation quantity claims, and I be- 
lieve it will be through some such 
means as a data sheet covering the in- 
dustry or field and the parallel analysis 
of the distribution of the circulation 
of that particular periodical. 

Frep R. Davts. 

If there is any general impres- 
sion that Mr. Long advocates 
“standing pat in the face of re- 
quests” for special information 
from individual advertisers, we 
think it is based: upon a misun- 
derstanding of his letter. Mr. 
Long said that he was anxious to 
have the Audit Association adopt 
some standard form of circulation 
statement, which would be accept- 
ed at its face value by all adver- 
tisers. As the matter now stands, 
there is no standard circulation 
statement form, and individual ad- 
vertisers frequently require the 
publisher to furnish the same in- 
formation arranged in a number 
of different ways. - Nothing what- 
ever is added to the value of the 
result, but it means a great deal of 
extra work on the part of the pub- 
lisher. A standard form would 
obviate the necessity of making all 
these variations of the same fig- 
ures. Mr. Long did not mean to 
discourage inquiries concerning 
the facts which cannot be set 
down in mathematical fashion. 

Just as an example of the many 
different forms in which the same 
facts are required to be stated, let 
us look for a moment at the sub- 
ject of distribution of circulation. 
The circulation statement blank of 
the General Electric Company asks 
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“What is the average circulation 
per issue for the past year?” Then 
it goes on: 

“What percentage of this circu- 
lation is: 

“1st. Full price annual subscrip- 
tion without premium? 

“2nd. Paid subscriptions in com- 
binations ? 

“3rd. Paid 
premiums? 

“4th. Paid news-stand ? 

“5th. Complimentary and other- 
wise free?” 

In order to furnish the informa- 
tion, the publisher must figure his 
average circulation (presumably 
the number of copies printed per 
issue, though the exact meaning 
of “circulation” is not specified) 
for a year back, and then calcu- 
late the percentage of this average, 
which is represented by five arbi- 
trary groups. Let us assume that 
the publisher is perfectly honest; 
that he does not juggle his “per- 
centages’—as he would have a 
splendid opportunity to do—and 
that he makes his figures repre- 
sent the actual circulation facts. 


subscriptions with 


Next day he gets a circulation 
form from another big advertiser. 
The facts of his circulation have 
not changed a particle overnight, 
but just the same he is obliged to 
do practically all of the work over 


again. For this second advertiser 
wants to know the average num- 
ber of copies per issue mailed to 
subscribers of record—quite a dif- 
ferent average—and in addition 
thereto he wants the average num- 
ber of news-stand sales per issue, 
the number of complimentary cop- 
ies and the number of advertisers’ 
copies. Imagine for a moment 
how the situation is complicated 
by a third and a fourth and a 
fifth request for figures, based on 
different averages and percentages 
and calling for the distribution to 
different arbitrary groups of read- 
ers! Yet the facts dealt with are 
the same facts in every case. 

The contention of Mr. Long is 
this: that a form of circulation 
statement ought to be evolved 
which will give, once for all, all 
of the facts which these advertis- 
ers want. Special inquiries, as to 
the quality of the circulation, the 
territory covered, and the like, 
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cannot, of course, be covered by 
any mathematical computation, and 
very few advertisers look at them 
from precisely the same angle, 
But the quantity is the same for 
all alike, and it should be possible 
to state it in plain figures in such 
a way as to satisfy pretty nearly 
everybody as to the facts—[Ed, 
PrINTERS’ INK. 


Co-operative Plan of 
“Alco” Clothes 


RNOLD, LOUCHHEIM C0, 

of Philadelphia, which makes 
“Alco” clothes, is using double 
pages in a list of trade papers. an- 
nouncing a gratuitous offer to its 
retail dealers embracing eight 
business-stimulating plans. Will- 
iam J. Ellis, the advertising and 
sales manager, in speaking of the 
plan to a_ representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK, stated that it was 
the intention of his firm not to 
wait for the call from the dealer 
for “help,” but to put the matter 
in the dealer’s hands without wait- 
ing for his “S. O. S.” 

“The plan that we have outlined 
will prove effective in that it 
touches upon the trade problems 
that are most common among re- 
tail clothing dealers, and is so 
arranged that any dealer may 
adopt any part of it that he feels 
will suit his own particular busi- 
ness,” explained Mr. Ellis. 

This service is divided under 
eight different heads, as follows: 

1. How to get members of 
lodges, societies and other organ- 
izations to buy from you. 

2. How to get an army of boys 
at work bringing customers into 
your store. 

3. How to attract special atten- 
tion to your display windows. 

4. A method to produce inten- 
sive, concentrated selling in your 
clothing department. 

5. The way to increase the effi- 
ciency of your sales people. 

6. A method for mail solicita- 
tion of business. 

7. A new talk and argument fot 
newspaper advertising. 

8. How to create good will by 
telling customers about “The care 
of geod clothes.” 
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What We Did With 
$16,000,000 


Cut out or reduced curves to 

give the engineer a longer range of 

vision and minimize the swaying motion 
of the train. 





Laid heavier rails and rebal- 
lasted the roadway to give you a 
\ smoother ride. 





Bought new steel passenger 
cars, lined with asbestos, electric 
lighted’ steam heated, cool in summer, warm, 
in winter. Strong enough to resist the 
greatest impact, and more easy-riding and 
handsomer than any wooden car ever built 


Bought new steel freight cars 
to transport your goods economical- 





Double tracked parts of the \yand without loss of — 

road and installed automatic safety Bought new powerful engines 

signals to secure safety and expedite the ft insure punctual schedules for your 
movement of trains. , own transportation and prompt deliveries j 

Reduced the grades te secure Nohieight. 

uniform speed, make faster time, Built new depots to afford 


and carry heavier loads. greater conveniences to travelers and 
: . saving of time and horsepower to shippers. 
Built new bridges so we could 
use stronger, heavier and con- Installed telephones for dis- 
sequently more easy-riding passenger cars, patching and train use—an additional 
« bigger freight cars and heavier locomotives. J i feguard as well ped. 














The President, Vice-President, Purchasing Agent, the 
Chief Engineer, the Superintendent of Motive Power, 
the Mechanical Engineer, all (5) Division Superin- 
tendents, all (5) Master Mechanics, 12 Shop Foremen, 
all (4) Engineers of Maintenance of Way, the As- 
sistant Engineer, all (11) Supervisors of Track, the 
General Car Inspector, the Apprentice Instructor, the 
Instructor and Examiner, the Signal Engineer, the 
General Signal Inspector and three Signal Supervisors 
of this railroad read the Simmons-Boardman Publica- 


tions. 





—— 





Grand Central Depot 
Sth Avenue and Harrison Street, Chicago 
Phones: Central 5269, Auto. 64162, Phones: Wabash 3242, Auto. 589-685. 


SIELILERS | Chicago — 


H. C. Hilbourne, G. A. P. D., 
62 West Adams Street, Chicago 


bax - 


Great Western 


Chicago’s New: Railroad 











Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 


Cleveland 


New York Chicago 
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require time and 
thought. You have 
other big things to do. 
This studio is a ver- 
itable gold mine of 
ideas. New ideas, 
new effects and en- 
‘tirely new treatments 
are being worked 
out here every day. 


You will profit if you can visit us. - If you cannot, 
we will see you at your office. Perhaps you might 
prefer, first, to give us your data and have us out- 
line our ideas of how your problem should be 
treated, without obligation on your part. Manya 
successful national campaign has been originated 
in this studio in just that way. Sketches can 
follow at a nominal charge. 


Write for our printed matter and see the names of some of 
the largest national advertisers who are using our service. 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 


CAdvertising Mlustrations 


MONROE BUILDING . . . CHICAGO 
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Woodhead Buys “Sunset” 
from Southern Pacific 


URTHER details regarding 
the purchase of Sunset 
Magazine by William Woodhead, 
from the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, have just been announced. 
William Woodhead & Co. will be 
the name of the company which 
Mr. Woodhead is organizing. It 
will be composed of Mr. Wood- 
head, his associates on the maga- 
zine and a number of prominent 
Pacific Coast business men. 
Sunset was first published by 
the Southern Pacific Company in 
1898. It pretended to be no more 
than a house-organ designed to 
exploit the resources of the coun- 
try contributary to the “Sunset 
Route” of that company. 
By 1906 the house-organ had 
grown to magazine proportions. 


WM. WOODHEAD, PRES., A. A. C. OF A. AND 
NEW OWNER OF “SUNSET” 


Then came the great San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire when 
the equipment was destroyed, all 
that was saved being a large part 
of the magazine’s subscription 
list. After considerable discus- 
sion it was decided to give the 
Magazine a chance to make good 
under enlarged plans. William 
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Woodhead was therefore brought 
into the organization and made 
business manager, and the price 
of the magazine was raised to 15 
cents a copy. 

In 1912 Mr. Woodbead, as busi- 
ness manager, negotiated the pur- 
chase of the Pacific Monthly, and 
this was consolidated with Sun- 
set under the title Sunset, the 
Pacific Monthly. 

The new status of the magazine 
is explained in this official an- 
nouncement : 

“The magazine has developed 
so far beyond the original idea of 
its founders, and its business has 
grown to such magnitude that its 
owners, the Southern Pacific 
Company, felt that it had grown 
into an independent business, and 
that it ought to be conducted as 
an independent publication.” 

The new management aims to 
make the magazine a more vital 
factor in affairs of the Pacific 
Coast. Under the ownership of 
the railroad, Sunset never deemed 
it wise to comment on the affairs 
of ‘major importance to the Pa- 
cific Coast region. It is proposed 
to remedy this situation, it is said, 
by establishing a strong editorial 
department, consisting of fifteen 
or sixteen pages a month, com- 
menting on the vital happenings 
from the Pacific Coast view-point. 
This department will be con- 
ducted by Walter V. Woehlke, as- 
sociate editor. It is aimed also 
to strengthen the regular maga- 
zine features. 

The fact that Mr. Woodhead 
is president of the A. A. C. of A. 
adds interest to his plans. 


Ad Club’s New Clean-Up 
Idea 


The Adscript Club, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., is using the advertising columns 
of local papers to combat unclean ad- 
vertising. fn one case a half page in 
a newspaper was used to expose an- 
other paper which had published an 
undesirable medical advertisement after 
declaring publically that it had closed 
its columns to all such advertising. 

E Sherman, president of the 
club, writes that while the club was at 
first criticised in its policy, it is the 
intention to continue making war on 
— in this way until all the 
ocal papers clean up their columns. 
The advertising is being paid for by 
the club, and takes the form of an 
open letter written to the publisher of 
the offending paper. 
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Fraudulent Advertising 
Bill Before Congress 
A BILL to prevent false and 

misleading advertising in the 
District of Columbia has been in- 
troduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Dent, of Alabama. The 
bill has been referred to the com- 
mittee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and it is said that it stands 
a chance of being passed before 
the present session of Congress 
adjourns. 

The bill as it now stands is an 
emasculated form of the Print- 
ERS INK Model Statute. The 
texts of the two are identical up 
to the point where the PrinTERs’ 
INK Statute penalizes as a mis- 
demeanor an advertisement which 
contains any “assertion, represen- 
tation or statement of fact which 
is untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing.” The Dent bill reads, “any 
assertion, representation or state- 
ment of fact which is wilfully un- 
true.” 

The introduction of the word 
“wilfully,” in this bill seriously 
weakens the measure. It is of 
the same purport as the introduc- 
tion of the word “knowingly,” 
which enemies of honest adver- 
tising have attempted to have in- 
cluded in the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute in the various 
States where the Printers’ INK 
bill has been brought up for pas- 
sage. 

In the issue of April 2, 1914, 
PRINTERS’ INK gave a summary 
of the various laws against fraud- 
ulent advertising as they now 
stand on the statute books of the 
several States. In the course of 
this article the writer divided the 
laws into three classes: The 
Printers’ INK Model Statute; 
the Model Statute amended, and 
the Massachusetts form. 

The Dent bill coming as it does 
under the second class makes it 
necessary for the prosecution to 
prove what was in the advertis- 
er’s mind when the advertisement 
was written. Such a burden, as 
every lawyer knows, makes it al- 
most impossible to secure con- 
victions. 
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Officers of Associated Farm 
Papers 

The Associated Farm Papers held 
their annual meeting in their Chicago 
office, May 12 and 13, and the follow. 
ing officers were elected: President 
Ss. McKelvie, Nebraska Farmer: 
vice-president, F. P. Holland, Jr. 
Farm & Ranch; secretary, F. E, Long. 
Farmers’ Review; treasurer, Ben. } 
Biliter, Farmer’s Guide; directors, T. 
D. Harmon, National Stockman & 
Farmer; Ben. fF. Biliter, Farmer's 
Guide; Miller Freeman, The Ranch, 

One publication was elected to mem. 
bership—Farm Engineering. 

It was decided at this meeting to 
put in a department of_ investigation 
and promotion, and V Pease, for- 
merly of the Crosby-Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, was placed in charge of 
the venture. As soon as this is in 
operation it is expected that an adver. 
tiser will be supplied with almost any 
information he may ask for relative to 
the probabilities of demand and dis. 
tribution for his commodity in the ter- 
ritory covered by any or all of these 
papers. 

The following publications are mem. 
bers of the Associated Farm Papers: 
National Stockman & Farmer, Farmer's 
Guide, Farm Engineering, Farmers’ Re. 
view, Nebraska Farmer, Farm 6&6 
Ranch, Field & Farm, California Cul- 
tivator, The Rural Californian, and 
The Ranch. wMEY 

Hardware Retailers Endorse 

Jobbers 


The National Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation, which met recently at Indianap 
olis, adopted resolutions endorsing the 
jobbing system, but advocating a reduc- 
tion of wholesale distribution expenses. 
The suggestion made at the convention 
to spend $10,000 during the next three 
years for the purpose of scientific re- 
search into hardware retailing, under the 
direction of the Board of Research of 
Harvard University, was referred to 
the executive board for action. 


Schneider, Advertising Manager 
Record-Herald 


Julius Schneider, who has been con- 
nected with the advertising staff of the 
Chicago Tribune, for several years, has 
resigned to become advertising manager 
of the Chicago Record-Herald. The 
change took place June 6. 


Naylor Resigns from “Puck” 


William G. Naylor has resigned as 
business manager of Puck and the entire 
management of the publication has been 
taken over by Foster Gilroy, the general 
manager. 


Findley’s Appointment on 
“The Iron Age” 


Emerson Findley has been appointed 


assistant advertising manager of 7h 


Iron Age. 
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l2 O days 
Magazine ay’ Women 


Takes’ pleasure 

in announcing 

the appointment 
of 


RoBERT H. ANDREWS 


formerly of the 
Chas. W. Hoyt 
Advertising Agency, 


as 
New England Man- 
ager of the Adver- 
tising Department. 


Pek WC We 


Advertising Manager 
461 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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This is a $60 talk 


lasting one minute to the 
missing One Hundred 


AVING but one minute, I 
H will say to such of you as 
have open minds; who can 
see beyond the horizon and whose 


knowledge has been gained through 
5: > Ss 
the experience of money spent, that 


osmopolitan 


only needs investigation on 
your part to sell itself to you 


Force of solicitation 

may GET business, but 
Only force of service rendered 

can HOLD business. 
Cosmopolitan DRAWS, HOLDS, GROWS 


business, building the 14-line 
experimentor into the T. F. pager. 


AT $1000 A PAGE IT IS THE MOST 
DYNAMIC SALESMAN IN 
THE WORLD 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 W. 40th Street, New York City 
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How Stutz Gets the “De- 
ciding Vote” 


The Value of Feminine Favor in 
Selling High-Priced Products— 
Finding the Particular Angle of 
Appeal—Points that Impress the 
Woman—Advantages and Dan- 
gers of Selective Copy 

By Bruce Daniels 
Of the Stutz Motor Car Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

HE editor of the “Little 

Schoolmaster” has expressed 
interest in our effort to win favor 
with the wife who helps select 
the car. He asks for the whys 
and wherefores; for results and 
reasons. 

Perhaps our thought in adver- 
tising to the “power behind the 
pocketbook” has its beginning in 
the old, worn-out story of the 
party who set out 
with a team of horses 
and a wagonload of 
chickens to find the 
man who was the boss 
of his own household. 
When found, he was 
to receive one of the 
horses, otherwise a 
man would geta 
chicken. Finally, after 
several days’ travel- 
ing, during which 
time the supply of 
chickens became al- 
most exhausted, the 
searcher found a man 
who had all the ear- 
marks of being the 
real boss. Here at 
last was a man en- 
titled to a horse. So 
he asked him which 
of the horses he 
would like. “Wait a 
minute,” replied the 
“boss of the house- 
hold,” “I will ask my 
wife,” 

And because we 
know that when it 
comes to choosing the 
car, it is generally a 
case of “Wait till I 
ask my wife,” we be- 
lieve it well worth 
while to make sure 


Official Road Roce 
Champion for! 913 


Freetot-A Race, 300 mbes 
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that “friend” wife is enlisted on 
our side. Nor is this condition pe- 
culiar in buying automobiles; it 
holds equally true in many lines. 
When it comes to purchases ap- 
proximating $2,000 or over, you 
will invariably find that the wife 
has the “deciding vote.” 

So, then, the problem of manu- 
facturers of products requiring a 
considerable expenditure of money 
is largely one of. winning over the 
wife. They cannot afford to have 
all the good work done by their 
advertising and their salesmen up- 
set by a woman’s biased prejudice; 
a prejudice acquired at the bridge- 
table, over the back-yard fence or 
in some other equally uncertain 
way. When the time comes to call 
the “other half” into consultation 
the advertiser should make sure 
which way she will vote. 

PrinTERS’ INK asks me how we 
succeed in enlisting the approval 
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The wife who helps 
select the car 


HE Stutz welcomes the wife who helps, 


* OANA AE Bee 


select the car. Next to the perfection of 
mechanical details, Stutz designers and 
engineers consider the family comfort and 
safety. That is why the Stutz isa popular car. 


You will appreciate the graceful beauty lines, the s1 sung 
luxury, the solid comfort of the deep upholstery—the 
speed without jolting, long tours without fatigue—no vex- 
ing delays on the road for adjustments, 

And the woman who loves to drive will be delighted 
with the ease ae simplicity of the mechanism that, con- 

trols the Seut; 

The road-worthiness of the ‘Official Road Race Cham- 
pion’’ has been tried in the severest tests on track and 
road course. its proven mechanical perfection makes it 
“tthe worry-free car” 

The Stutz will reveal to you more meter Tso 
car value. There are reasons why. It Say: 
will pay you to investigate. 


Write today for booklet 


Write today for “The Inside Story of the Sturdy J Gasp / 
Stutz"*—also Catalog B-4, Series “ 


STUTZ 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY or INDIANAPOLIS 


WE CAN MAKE CONTRACTS WITH A 
MORE LIVE DEALERS—WRITE OR WIRE 
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“WHEN THE TIME COMES TO CALL THE ‘OTHER HALF’ 
INTO CONSULTATION THE ADVERTISER SHOULD MAKE 
SURE WHICH WAY SHE WILL VOTE” 
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of the wife for the Stutz Car. 
So let us turn for a moment to 
one of our ads in Life, Collier’s, 
Literary Digest, Everybody’s or 
Review of Reviews. It is one of 
a series of eight appealine to the 
clubman, the banker, the business 
man, the gentleman of means, the 
professional man and the young 
fellow who likes speed. Let us 
briefly analyze the appeal with 
which we hope to win over the 
wives of these men. 

WHAT THE WIFE WANTS TO KNOW 

Will the car’s racing record, its 
reputation for speed and power, 
win her over? Hardly. She will 
hesitate about sanctioning these 
things if she is a timid driver. 
Most members of the fair sex are 
decidedly nervous about traveling 
at high speed. 

How, then, can she be convinced 
that the Stutz is a good invest- 
ment—worthy of her hearty en- 
dorsement when the family selec- 
tion of the right car is made? 

The wife is, first of all, inter- 
ested in the family comfort and 
safety. The car must be strong 
enough to withstand rough usage 
and inexpert handling, even at 
high speed. 

Pride is the next consideration 
—she wants a popular car. Hence 
“Official road-race champion.” 
Then, if she herself loves to drive, 
she will not care to be annoyed 
by vexing delays for adjustments 
—she wants positive assurance of 
mechanical perfection and freedom 
from trouble. Hence “the worry- 
free car.” 

The lack of any one of these 
essentials only argues uncertainty 
in the mind of the “wife who helps 
select the car.” It is the thought 
that something might happen to 
a member of her family that 
makes her hesitate about buying 


any car. 

Bold handling of the subjects 
which vitally interest her and a 
frank statement that a reputation 
made in racing is not something 
to shy from, but really is her 
guarantee, her assurance, that she 
and her children will be safe when 
motoring in a Stutz, we believe, 
will have a tendency to create con- 
fidence and therefore make this 
hitherto wary member of the 
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family an enthusiastic booster and 
a better buyer. 

a fo establish this confidence it 
is up to us to prove our claims 
that there is no other relationship 
between the racing car and the 
touring car except to the man who 
builds them both. 

The woman is a good sport ’way 
down deep in her heart. She be- 
lieves the best is none too good, 
She will not be embarrassed by 
cheapness, She is proud to let 
the world know that she owns a 
car with a good reputation. 

When the prejudice against 
high speed is overcome with good, 
sound argument, the backward 
swing of the pendulum will be 
just as long and just as forceful 
and just as effective. We hope it 
will be a regular stampede of 
feminine approval. 

We are convinced that there is 
a particular angle of appeal for 
every type of prospective buyer 
for the reason that, on the law 
of averages, an honest automo- 
bile value has the “call” among 
high-class people over a freak 
body-design which sacrifices 
roominess for “style.” 

Thus, conservative car adver- 
tising to given types of possible 
buyers is more effective than freak 
advertising to all classes of peo- 
ple. Instead of talking to a ma- 
jority about some popular phase 
of our mechanical construction, we 
talk “performance” to the banker, 
the lawyer, the physician, the 
clubman, the young fellow who 
likes speed, the head of the family, 
and prevent any hitches by not 
overlooking the wife who helps 
select the car. 

The fellow who doesn’t classify 
with the above “Stutz folks” will 
be inspired by the spirit of emula- 
tion. We do not cut out the mass- 
es—because the masses will follow 
a popular leader. These types rep- 
resent the “best people” in each 
community. They are not swayed 
so much by printed eloquence as 
by hard-boiled facts. They look 
for the meat in the nut—and they 
usually find it. 


The Dubuque, Ia., Telegraph-Herald 
is now represented in the East and West 
by Frank W. Henkel, publisher’s repre- 
sentative of New York and Chicago. 
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No 
Pittsburgh Merchant 


Has ever been successful 
without 


THE 


| Chronicle-Telegraph 


Special Representatives 


J. C. Wilberding J. M. Branham Company 
225 Fifth Avenue Mallers’ Bidg., Chicago 
New York, N.Y. Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
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Don’t Wait for Your Ship 


Swim Out and M | 


He who stands on the shore for fear the water 
is cold might freeze to the spot thinking about it. 

You’ve got to take the plunge sometime—but 
before you go beyond your depth be sure you can 
SWIM. 

Our three little books tell the sad story of how 
heads of concerns have been drowned in the sea of 
advertising through their own folly. Some of them 
could swim but they started out too fast and got 
winded. 

For the man who is willing to learn the truth, these books 
point out the successful course to follow. They also tell him 
what kind of a stroke to use. 

They strip advertising of its mystery and present the side of 
it which appeals to you, no matter whether you are the head of a 
million dollar corporation or a five thousand dollar concern. 

You want business at the least possible expense. Maybe you 
are getting it and maybe you’re not. 

These books don’t guess at things. They are based upon in- 
vestigation of business experience. They tell the truth in an 
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TWAS 
THE TRAIL 


A Book for 
Non-Advertisers 


iter astounding way. This 
truth has helped many ; 
but others—why not you? BUILDING 
If you check “‘A’”’ THE ROADWAY 
pan on the coupon below, Paar elie 


you'll receive “Blazing 
ow the Trail,’? a book for 
of non-advertisers; ‘“B’’ 
will bring you “‘Build- 


a ing the Roadway,”’ a 

- book for men who 
spend $25,000 or less  aakeete 

oks a year on advertising; hd sRemaeabained 

him “C” brings “Keeping 


P the Road Open,”’ a 
e of book for those who 





of a spend over $25,000. 
One book — whichever 
you fits your needs—will be 


oo plained in your advertise- 
g¥” ment in Printers’ Ink, June 11th. 


“op? 
gee OA 
oe™ OB ac 
ee’ Send booklet (free) 
a” checked above as ex- 
© 


sent free. If you want 
more than oné send 25 














in- cents for each additional 49 é cage 
an copy. 
4 " Town and State 
Attach this coupon to your business letterhead, signing your hame 


and official position and mail to above address, 
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The Procter & Collier Co. 


Advertising Agents 
16 East 334 Stren Main Office 1203 State Life Building 
New York Cincinnatl Indianapolis 


New York 
May 22, 1914. 


Printers Ink Publishing Co., 
12 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen : 


I think you will be interested in learning that the page 
advertisements we have been running once a month in 
Printers’ Ink are showing us definite, tangible results in 
the shape of really interested inquiries from people actually 
in a position to use our service. We have closed some 
very satisfactory business as a result of some of these in- 
quiries and arrangements now pending give promise of a 


satisfactory outcome from several others. 


This condition is particularly satisfactory to me per~ 





sonally, because it seems to demonstrate the possibilities 
of interesting Printers Ink readers in advertising agency 
service, provided this is described in unselfish, constructive 
fashion. Our plan of avoiding anything resembling un- 
favorable comment on competitors and frankly admitting 
that we have no monopoly of advertising brains or skill 
is, I think, largely responsible for the improved results 
which this year s advertising seems to be bringing us. It 
seems to me that if Printers Ink does not produce results 
for agency advertising, the fault is rather with the copy 
than with the paper, for it certainly does pay us, in dol- 


i s lars and cents, and on a very satisfactory scale. 


“Tijt lu 


an 8 OLLIE -* 
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How Shall Jobbers Be 
Controlled? 


Testimony at Washington Shows 
How Middlemen Figure in the 
Marketing of Such Products as 
Ingersoll Watches, Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes, Yale & Towne 
Hardware, Etc. 








S the jobber an asset or a lia- 

bility? This is a question 
which the manufacturer or adver- 
tiser, without firm convictions on 
the subject, might well ask him- 
self after wading through the 
voluminous testimony on mer- 
chandising conditions which has 
been submitted during the past 
few months to leading committees 
of Congress. Certainly, judging 
from this evidence, there is no 
phase of the whole broad subject 
of sales and distribution regard- 
ing which there is greater diver- 
sity of opinion among practical 
business men than this self-same 
topic of the working arrange- 
ments between producers and 
wholesalers of manufactured 
goods. The representations on 
the subject which have been made 
for the benefit of the national 
lawmakers have embodied a deal 
of personal opinion, but here and 
there are statements of fact that 
afford sidelights on the relations 
between manufacturers and job- 
bers in various lines of trade. 

A number of advertisers who 
have appeared before the Con- 
gressional committees have point- 
ed out that the jobber is an essen- 
tial factor in the distribution of 
the product of the average manu- 
factory. For instance, William 
H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. Inger- 
soll & Bro., said: “Unless a com- 
pany is as big as the Standard 
Oil Company, or pretty nearly as 
big, it can not market its own 
goods to the consumer. Take the 
Standard Oil Company with its 
vast capital. It can.and does sell 
to the consumer out of its own 


wagons and, of course, it gets 
from the consumer whatever 
Price it sees fit to charge. 


But very few of us can meet 
the consumer direct. The coun- 
tty is too big. The only 
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way we can do is to have a cer- 
tain amount of co-operation be- 
tween ourselves and the whole- 
salers. 

“Take for example a district in 
which there are many towns of 
200 to 300 population. The trains 
run once or twice a day to many 
of those towns. The possible sale 
in that community might be six 
watches and that - would take 
about half a day of a man’s time. 
The profits would be about 60 
cents; his railroad fare, meals, 
and his salary would amount to 
$5, and you can see that it would 
be impossible for-us to get our 
goods to this district in any other 
way than by using the wholesaler 
who assembles not only our goods 
but thousands of other manufac- 
turers’ goods. He goes there 
with almost everything that those 
little towns in that district need, 
and he distributes that charge 
over ‘a great many things.” 


WHY 200 JOBBERS DROPPED OUT OF 
THE TOBACCO FIELD 


Tobacco men have given Con- 
gressmen to understand that they 
have very emphatic opinions on 
the jobbing proposition as it 
touches their interests. V. 
Farley, of New York, publisher 
of the Retail Tobacconist, in the 
course of testimony said: “In 
New York City we had at one 
time 200 jobbers. We have two 
left, and the two that are left are 
doing a business that amounts to 
nothing at all. Why did the 200 
jobbers disappear? They disap- 
peared because the manufactur- 
ing company discriminated and 
appointed the Metropolitan To- 
bacco Company as the sole dis- 
tributor. The Metropolitan, as the 
sole distributor of their widely- 
advertised products, went into the 
field and undersold them, and all 
of them disappeared. The Metro- 
politan, by virtue of having the 
sole agency for nationally adver- 
tised products in big demand, can 
say to an independent dealer, ‘Buy 
all of me, or I will not sell you. 
the highly-advertised product’.” 

Charles Dushkind, representing 
the Independent Tobacconists’ 
Association of New York, dis- 
cussed the jobbing proposition as 
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follows: “Deprive a manufac- 
turer of any commodity of the 
‘ medium or agencies for the dis- 
tribution of-his products and you 
make it impossible for him to 
reach the consumer. This is par- 
ticularly true in regard to articles 
that are purchased by consumers 
in small quantities for their daily 
wants. Thus, if the wholesalers 
in a given territory should be 
precluded from handling the 
products of a certain manufac- 
turer, that manufacturer would 
be unable to reach the retail trade 
for the small quantities that the 
great multitude of little retailers 
buy from their jobbers from day 
to day can not be shipped or 
delivered by the manufacturer, 
especially from a distant point. 


RUINOUS COMBINATION OF JOBBERS 


“The California tile case, as 
well as the Standard bath tub 
case, are good illustrations of 
how a big manufacturing cor- 
poration can combine certain job- 
bers in given territories, either in 
the form of membership organi- 
zations or otherwise, and by giv- 
ing them special allowances, con- 
cessions, or rebates, which those 
not belonging to the combination 
cannot obtain, they not only suc- 
ceed in destroying or undermin- 
ing the business of the jobbers 
without the combination, but by 
this means they obtain control 
over the agencies by or through 
which such products must reach 
the consumer, and in that fashion 
they leave their competing manu- 
facturers either without any me- 
dium of distribution altogether 
or thus being in a position to 
limit, restrict and direct the dis- 
tribution of their competitor’s 
goods they practically place such 
competitors at their mercy. It is 
absolutely essential, therefore, not 
only for the protection of jobbers 
and retailers, but in order that 
every manufacturer shall have an 
equal opportunity and a fair 
chance for the distribution of his 
goods, first among the retail trade 
and then among the consumers, 
that every possibility of manu- 
facturers obtaining control over 
the iobbers shall be removed. A 
statute should preclude every 
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possibility for manufacturers iy. 
ing special or undue advantage 
either by, reduced prices, rebates 
concessions or other allowances 
to one jobber or combination of 
jobbers that they would not give 
to other jobbers in the same terri. 
tory. All jobbers buying wha 
we call factory shipments—and jp 
almost every line a factory ship- 
ment is well defined—should ob. 
tain their goods upon the same 
terms, and even discrimination as 
to quantity should be omitted as 
that exception would permit man. 
ufacturers and jobbers to enter 
into different special deals. 


WHEN SOLE AGENTS SHOULD BE 
PERMITTED 


“Sole agents should be per- 
mitted, but only on condition that 
such sole agent shall simply stand 
in place of the manufacturer in 
dealing with jobbers and retail- 
ers; in other words, he should not 
be made the sole jobber or the 
sole distributor in the territory, 
but he should simply act as agent 
for the manufacturer in dealing 
with such jobbers or distributors, 
It is one thing for a manufacturer 
to appoint a concern to act as his 
agent, to deal with his customers, 
to make deliveries and carry the 
accounts for a given compensa- 
tion, but it is quite another thing 
for a manufacturer controlling a 
substantial part of a commodity . 
to sell it to or through one jobber 
called a sole agent and preclude 
all other jobbers from handling 
the goods or to deprive them of 
their jobbers’ profits or jobbers’ 
discounts. In the one case, the 
jobbers would still remain job- 
bers; the sole agent would simply 
obtain a compensation for making 
deliveries and carrying the a 
counts for the manufacturer; in 
the other case the jobbers would 
be put out of business; the sole 
agent would remain the only ‘job- 
ber and being under the control 
of his principal he would, of 
course, give as little, if any, at 
tention to competing goods as 
circumstances will permit. Ex 
clusive agencies must not be cof 
fused with excluding agencies; 
that is, agencies to exclude com- 
petition.” 
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The Boston American Gains 


15,449 Lines in Automobile 
Advertising in May; 1914, 
Over May, 1913 


This is a greater gain in this department 
than that made by any other Boston 
newspaper, daily and Sunday issues com- 
bined, and a repetition of our performance 
in April. 

No class of advertisers are so wed to 
“prestige and quality” as are automobile 
advertisers. 


Theirs is a luxurious product; and must 
reach the man with well defined purchas- 
ing power. 


Automobile advertisers have discovered 
that the Boston American combines to 
give them the “quantity-quality” circula- 
tion so positively necessary to the mer- 
chandising of their cars. 





American Gained in May 
2nd Paper Gained in May 
3rd Paper Gained in May 
4th Paper Gained in May 
5th Paper Lost in May 


C. E. Woops E. C. Autp ’ 
1789 Broadway, New York. Hearst Bldg., Chicago. 
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BRIGGS 
Poster Advertising 
Service 


will produce the right poster 
for you—and post the nght 
number in the nght places 
in the night towns. 


Our nearest office will gladly 
send you any Poster Adver- 
tising information—either by 
salesman or mail. 


The A. M. Briggs Co. 


Home Office: Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


New York Cleveland SanFrancisco Kansas City 
Buffalo Detroit Dallas Louisville 
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The bane of price-cutting in the 
jobbing trade is discussed in the 
light of personal experience by 
E. H. Outerbridge of New York. 
He says: “Any manufacturer of 
a specialty. usually advertises 
freely to the public to inform 
them of the nature and advan- 
tages of his product and to stimu- 
late a demand from the consumer, 
but it is impossible for a manu- 
facturer of a specialty to himself 
canvass the trade of small jobbers 
and retailers throughout the coun- 
try outside of the large and im- 
portant cities, because the cost of 
salaries and traveling expenses 
for a large number of salesmen 
to solicit trade would be an alto- 
gether excessive cost for the dis- 
tribution of a specialty. It is, 
therefore, necessary for the man- 
ufacturer of such a product to 
distribute his goods through the 
medium of wholesale jobbers who 
handle a great variety of prod- 
ucts, and who, when they send 
salesmen into the country towns 
and districts, have those salesmen 
carry a large, assorted line of 
goods and secure a total volume 
of business over which the cost 
of salaries and traveling expenses 
is distributed, so that it is not ex- 
cessive on the whole. 


HOW JOBBERS USE PRODUCTS AS 
“LEADERS” 


“If a manufacturer of such a 
specialty, operating solely his own 
business, for his own interest, not 
in combination with any other 
manufacturer, is not entitled to 
restrict the wholesale jobbers, 
whom he uses as distributing job- 
bers, to a given price for resale, 
it is a common practice, where 
the manufacturer has. spent a 
large amount of money in adver- 
tising, has made his goods popu- 
lar, and created a large demand 
from consumers, for some jobber 
to use this article as a leader in 
soliciting trade from retailers. He 
offers to put it in at or below its 
cost, provided he is given an order 
on a lot of other products which 
the salesman is carrying, using 
the popular specialty, therefore, 
as an inducement to catch orders 
for a larger volume of business 
in other lines. This at once cuts 
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out the margin of profit in han- 
dling the specialty to all other job- 
bers, and unless all embark on the 
same cutting of prices, those who 
do not, find themselves losing 
trade not only on the specialty 
but on a variety of other goods. 
The result is that many jobbers 


who will not do business on this 


basis, finding the specialty no 
longer profitable to carry and 
handle, tell the manufacturer that 
unless he can control the situation 
they will have to cut out his line 
of goods. The , manufacturer, 
therefore, is faced either with the 
loss of his trade or the necessity 
of employing a corps of salesmen 
whose salaries and traveling ex- 
penseés will come to so much more 
than the commission he _ has 
allowed to the jobbers that to 
maintain a reasonable margin of 
profit he will be compelled to 
charge the consumer a much 
higher price for his goods, which 
will throw the burden on the con- 
sumer and at the same time tend 
to restrict the volume of business 
which the manufacturer can do.” 

A number of manufacturers 
who have given testimony in 
Washington have contended that 
the jobber is a necessary link in 
the chain of distribution, not only 
if the subject be considered from 
the standpoint of efficiency, but 
likewise if it be considered with 
reference to economy. Thus 
W. K. Kellogg, of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, 
testified that not only did his firm 
refuse to sell to other than job- 
bers but that care is exercised in 
the selection of. jobbers. Simi- 
larly, Henry B. Joy, president of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, 
declared that the employment of 
the jobber in connection with the 
retailer affords the logical, the 
most efficient and the cheapest 
channel of trade whereby the 
manufacturer can reach the final 
consumer. 

When F. P. Fish, the well- 
known Boston attorney, appeared 
in his individual capacity before 
the Judiciary Committee he made 
certain observations on this gen- 
eral subject which may attract 
wide attention because of his con- 
nection with the Gillette Razor 
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Company and other large adver- 
tisers. Mr. Fish said in part: 
“At the present moment a dras- 
tic change in our industrial rela- 
tions and methods of distribution 
seems imminent, which may lead 
to the elimination of the retailer 
and which is leading now to the 
elimination of the country store. 
Mail-order houses and other like 
distributing agencies are threat- 
ening to take the place of our 
jobbers and ‘retailers. Now, if 
the legitimate development of 
business leads to the elimination 
of the jobbers and the retailers 
and the substitution of the mail- 
order houses, no one can have 
anything to say. The natural 
trend of events will and should 
be controlling. But it seems to 
me too bad to force the abandon- 
ment, either by judicial decisions 
or by legislation, of trade methods 
that have helped the retailers to 
maintain their position. I fear 
that, to some extent, the Govern- 
ment is to-day giving these mail- 
order houses and other like dis- 
tributors an unfair advantage, in 
part financing them, by affording 
a parcel-post service at too low 
rates, just as it may be helping 
the great advertisers unduly by 
the low rate at which it carries 
second-class mail matter.” 


TESTIMONY OF YALE & TOWNE 
PRESIDENT 


Henry R. Towne, president of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, has views on the jobber 
proposition that are distinctive in 
certain respects. Discussing the 
subject at Washington, he said: 
“My own product—builders’ hard- 
ware and locks and allied prod- 
ucts—is sold to the jobber or 
wholesaler in part and by him or 
direct by us to the retailer in part, 
and by the latter or by us to the 
consumer in part. There you get 
a complication of relations and 
interests which necessarily imply 
an almost infinite number of shad- 
ings of quotations and prices, 
shadings which are based upon 
long experience upon the vary- 
ing relations between the buyer 
and the seller and which neces- 
sarily are determined by the sell- 
er. Having in view all of these 
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complex conditions, a mandato 
act which forbids all grading of 
prices would be destructive in gl 
of these respects.” 

The troubles that have mult. 
plied upon manufacturers in hap. 
dling jobbers since the Supreme 
Court decision in the Sanatogen 
case are detailed in a letter from 
the Falls Rivet and Machinery 
Company of Boston, which relates 
in particular the disastrous experi- 
ences in this respect of the Ameri. 
can Pulley Company of Philadel. 
phia. Detailing the change of sta 
tus the letter says: “The user of 
pulleys could buy either from the 
stock-carrying agent or from the 
jobber and always at the same 
price. Both jobber. and agent 
were assured of a profit, but the 
point you may be particularly in- 
terested in is that the jobber was 
certain of realizing a certain gain. 
He knew always that his price 
could not be bettered and he was 
consequently reasonably sure of 
making a. sale. Since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision the stock- 
carrying agents have been released 
from their contracts, and in many 
instances have now gone over the 
jobber’s head and quoted and sold 
his consumer trade at the same 
prices they previously sold him. 
He is therefore eliminated now, 
as he cannot buy at better prices 
than can the user. His business 
is in a fair way to be wiped out; 
the agents are no better off since 
they now sell the user at the same 
prices they formerly sold the job- 
ber, and also have had to change 
their prices on their own former 
consumer customers to the lower 
level. The practice must be ob- 
jectionable to the manufacturers 
as well as it is to their advantage 
to keep jobbers satisfied.” 


Glycozone Campaign in 
Chicago 


Manufacturing Con 


The Drevet 
pany has started a mnewspaper caf 
paign for Glycozone, a stomach rem: 
edy, in Chicago. The campaign opened 
with a page advertisement, which /'ste 
the names of dealers handling the prod- 
uct. 


“Y-Wash” is the trade-marked name 
attached to a new cleaner for vat. 
nished surfaces now being advertised 
in a list of newspapers. 
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Surpasses All New York Papers 
in Advertising Gains 


The New York Herald 


published in: May 1,012,410 lines of paid, making a gain 
over May, 1913, of 123,419 lines. Here are the figures of 
losses and gains: 





The Herald gained 123,419 lines 
Prearest Compertor 10S8t..... 66605 ce cegeecess 12,675 “ 
Next paper gained 

Next paper lost 

Next paper lost 


“ 


‘“ 


The Herald gained nearly three times as much as the 
combined losses of three papers—and 47,000 lines more than 
the other paper that made a gain. 


Automobile Advertising 


The Herald topped all other papers with 54,000 lines, 
with a gain of nearly 13,000 lines. The next paper which 
has been claiming the lead in this class of advertising not 
only carried 5,000 lines less than the Herald but showed a 
loss of 4,000 lines. 


The Evening Telegram 


published in May more advertising than any evening paper 
in New York City, and made a gain more than three times 
the gain of the other two papers which showed increases. 
Here are the figures: 


1914 1913 Gain Loss 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Evening Telegram 715,098 612,194 102,904 
Second paper 653,382 676,471 
Third paper 548,426 596,543 23,089 
Fourth paper 419,570 543,942 48,117 
Fifth paper 384,091 374,145 9,946 124,372 
Sixth paper 381,759 437,812 56,053 
Seventh paper 354,675 330,824 23,851 


The Evening Telegram carried over 42,000 lines of 
Automobile Advertising in May—15,000 lines more than 
its nearest competitor. 
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A few Advertisers | 
have had the honor 
of serving. 


the Procter & Gamble organization. I have just opened my 
office in Chicago where I will continue my Procter & Gamble 
connection, besides serving one or two high-class firms. 


F rae the past two years I have specialized upon Crisco inside 


I desire a connection with a firm which has arrived at that 
stage in its advertising history where it can appreciate personal 
service the quality of service I am giving Crisco. I will serve 
a very limited number of such advertisers, because I prefer to 
personally serve a few well—to work for these as if I were in 
their own organization. 


The product must have the quality and the firm behind it a 
proper sense of co-operation. I will analyze, plan and write the 
advertising or a part of it and also place it, if desired. 


When in the agency field, I successfully advertised soap, silo 
fillers, oranges, automobiles, candy, electric fans and breakfast food. 
My present equipment consists of this experience, my Procter & 
Gamble experience, plus honesty, mental energy and a comfortably 
capitalized business of my own. I believe in hard work and in 
doing it for the right sort of people. 


JOHN ORR YOUNG 
Advertising 


People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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American ‘Tobacco Head 
in Gum Corporation 


THE plants and brands of the 
Autosales Gum & Chocolate 
Company, New York, have been 
purchased by the newly-organized 
Sterling Gum Company, a $6,000,- 
000 corporation in which Percival 
S. Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Company, is an investor. 
Franklin V. Canning, who was a 
director of the Autosales com- 
pany, is president of the new cor- 
poration. 

Leo Michaels, former head of 
the Pall Mall department and an 
officer of the Butler-Butler, Inc., 
branch of the American Tobacco 
Company, resigned those posts to 
become vice-president of the Ster- 
ling Gum Company. Mr. Michaels 
will have charge of sales, and it is 
acknowledged that he will be in a 
position to secure extensive cigar- 
store distribution for his com- 
pany’s products by reason of his 
experience in the tobacco trade. 
It is announced, however, that the 
Sterling Gum Company will be 
separate and distinct from any to- 
bacco interests save that Mr. Hill 
is personally interested in it. 

Among the brands which the 
new corporation will manufac- 
ture are “Dentyne,” “Bloodberry,” 
“Frozen Mint” and “Colgan’s 
Brand.” 

To a representative of Printers’ 
Ink Mr. Michaels said that the 
advertising policy of the new cor- 
poration was now being worked 
out. 

“Some of your brands have al- 
ready been extensively advertised, 
have they not?” Mr. Michaels was 
asked. 

“Yes, and we are going to keep 
advertising and add to it,” he re- 
plied. 

Mr. Michaels stated that the 
plants which the company has ac- 
quired are those located in Long 
Island City, Louisville, Ky., and 
Toronto. He said that while his 
company probably would not sup- 
ply all of the gum used by the 
Autosales Gum and _ Chocolate 
Company, it expected to furnish 
a great share of the gum which 
the company distributes by means 
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of its slot machines in railway 
stations and other public places 
throughout the country. 

The announcement of the Ster- 
ling company’s plans are particu- 
larly interesting at this time on 
account of the news (reported in 
Printers’ INK May 28) to the 
effect that Liggett & Myers, 
the tobacco manufacturers, have 
signed a contract with the William 
Wrigley Jr., Company, of Chi- 
cago, whereby the latter will make 
a private brand, “Picnic Chewing 
Gum,” which Liggett & Myers 
will distribute through tobacco 
dealers. 


Club Runs Newpaper for 
Toronto Expenses 


The On-to-Toronto edition of the 
Shreveport, La., Journal, issued May 25, 
will net the Shreveport Ad Ciub close 
to $2,000, it is said. 

The edition contained 112 pages com- 
prising 12 sections. There were numer- 
ous special articles written by members 
of the club and one of them, a history 
of the club, occupied 15 columns. 

Last year the Shreveport club had 
only three delegates at the Baltimore 
Convention. Difficulty was experienced 
in providing expense money. The popu- 
lar subscription method was employed. 
It resulted in $237.50 being raised. That 
some other system was needed this year, 
especially since the membership of the 
club has more than doubled since the last 
convention, was recognized early this 
year, when attention was first given the 
On-to-Toronto movement. A committee 
of three to make recommendations as to 
the best method of raising the money 
was authorized, and John Keel, Chas. D. 
Murta and George Kaufman were named. 
On March 17 the Shreveport Journal 
submitted a proposition for the ad club 
to have charge of one issue of the Jour- 
nal, using the profits to send the delega- 
tion to Toronto, and the offer was ac- 
cepted. 


Toy Grocery Store as 
Advertising 


A big store in Buffalo is advertising 
to sell for ten cents a toy grocery store 
for children, to any parent who fills 
out a coupon giving his or her name, 
the child’s name and address. The toy 
grocery store contains miniature pack- 
ages of such products, as Karo Corn 
Svrup; Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes; 
Libby, McNeil & Libby’s chipped beef; 
Liberty Flour, etc. On the roof is a 
sign for Urban’s flour, Kleen Maid 
Bread and a Buffalo brand of butter. 

The toy grocery gives the advertisers 
represented a permanent advertisement 
in many homes. Another advantage of 
this idea is that the advertisement has 
a value because it was purchased by 
the parent and will be retained. 
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Advertiser Gives His Opinions 
on Advertising 


The Cleveland Automatic Machine 
Company recently broke into its series 
of page ads with copy eutitled ‘Our 
Opinion.” The opinion, which gives 
the company’s ideas of what a techni- 
cal series should be, is shown in the 
following: 

“The readers of our ads 
doubtedly noticed that for 
time we have shown the 
machine only occasionally. 

“We have reached the conclusion 
that to have the cut of the machine 
appear in every edition with a few re 
marks in connection with same is not 
good advertising. We maintain that an 
advertisement should contain some 
thing important every time it appears 
in a paper like this. What we mean 
by this is something new and some- 
thing interesting. Advertising should 
be like the daily news—something dif 
ferent every issue. 

“That is why we are satisfied that 
the style of advertising we use is more 
interesting and educative than showing 
a cut of the machine each time, which 
we consider somewhat monotonous. 
What people want is information of 
value—the truth, not reckless asser 
tions constantly repeated.” 


have_un- 
some little 
cut of our 


Outing of Representatives 


The annual outing of the Representa- 
tives Club will be held at the Crescent 
Athletic Club, Brooklyn, on Friday, 
June 12. 

A special boat has been chartered for 
the occasion and will leave Battery Pier 
at 1 p. m. 

The athletic features of the day are 
a golf tournament, a tennis tourna- 
ment, and a baseball game between 
teams chosen, one from the representa- 
tives of the women’s publications, the 
other from the representatives of the 
men’s. 

The dinner is to be served at 7 
o’clock in the main grill room, by the 
steward of the Crescent Club. Shan- 
non’s 28rd Regiment Band will furnish 
the music. The prizes for the games 
have been donated by prominent ad- 
vertisers and measure up to a very 
high standard. 

Cups have been donated for the first 
prizes in the golf and tennis tourna- 
ments. This year for the first time a 
cup will be given to the publishing 
house whose representatives win the 
largest number of points in the game. 
The name will be inscribed on the 
trophy and the winner will hold it for 
one year, when it will be competed for 
again. 

The reservations thus far received by 
the committee in charge indicate record- 
breaking attendance. 

The committee in charge is composed 
of W. W. Rodgers, Today’s; Raymond 
B. Bowen, Outlook; W. R. Gomes, 
Vogue; MacFayden, Mother’s; 
Sam Smart, House and Garden; Irving 
T. Myers, Field and Stream; R. W. 
Barnwell, Everybody's; Francis Law- 
ton, Jr., McClure’s; J. Alex. Dingwall, 
Butterick. 
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Bank of England in Technical 
Ad 


The Newman Clock Company fea- 
tured the Bank of England in a recent 
technical advertisement, 

The copy, which is a brief history of 
this famous institution, closes with the 


_— ——— | 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


Newman Clock Company 
WF utan Ss, New Vork M Wastuogron Bled Choe 
a | 


sentence: “There has recently been in 
stalled in the Bank of England a large 
Newman Grille Watch Clock System, 
which is hkewise devoted to securing 
safety and never makes a_ mistake.’ 
This is the only reference made, in 
the entire advertisement, to the prod- 
uct advertised. 


Increase in Mail-Order Whis- 
key Advertising 


The development of prohibition and 
the increase in the number of “dry” 
states has given a great stimulus to 
the mail-order whiskey business, and 
an immense sum is now being spent, 
it is said, by concerns using direct ad 
vertising methods for getting this busi- 
ness. 

G. H. Goodman & Co., of Paducah, 
Ky., are preparing to organize an ad- 
vertising department for this purpose 
which will have an annual postage bill 
of $25,000. This is regarded as one 
of the smaller mail-order houses. 


Street-Car Ads in Newspapers 


Atlanta’s suburban street-car system 
is being given publicity through pages 
in the newspapers showing a map 0 
the territory reached and a_ time-table 
of the daily schedule. : 

The copy is given a “civic interest’ 
touch by the assertion that the trans 
portation facilities shown _ represent 
one of the principal assets of Atlanta. 
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HE Adman’s job is to clothe 
his message as well as to word 


it. And you will find no better 
aid in this than 


STRATHMORE 


COVERS AND PAPERS 


In the Strathmore line there are ex- 
actly the surface, weight and color 


that properly express the character- 
istics, individuality and “caste” of 
your product or service. 


You are enabled to re-iterate and 
re-inforce the message of your words 
with the message of their dress. 


The Strathmore Sample Books make 
all this very plain. They are sent 
free to Advertising men who place 
printing orders. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Building adver 
that benefits 


ERE is an illustration of how Mahin Service g 
down to bedrock in the successful mapping out{ 
an advertising and selling campaign. 


To gather data in connection with work being done for 
of our customers, a broom manufacturer, a survey of theret 
broom market in nearly:sixty towns and cities was maf 


In one city of 3,400 families our analysis showed that of 
$1,500 per year was being wasted in the careless and illo 
sidered purchase of brooms. People using brooms cost 


25c to 50c apiece were buying from five to twelve a yed 
People who were paying 5(c to 75c each for brooms fou 





it necessary to buy but two or 
three a year. 


These 


Any one, or all, of these five 


Here was a fundamental, prac- 


tical bit of knowledge gained by 
us and our customer through 
our investigation of the retail 
broom market in the territory 
covered by his salesmen. 


Can you imagine more impres- 
sive and resultful broom adver- 
tising than that which would 
point 6ut money-saving advan- 
tages in buying better brooms? 


That is what we mean when we 
say: ‘‘We build advertising on 
know ledge that benefits the con- 
sumer.’’ 





will write us on your business 


Why the Agency? and The 
by Mr. Mahin, containing the 
and each of them of vital inter 


Requisites of a Successful S 

Mr. Rankin’s gingery sales til 
a text book pon mi aking advett 
treatment of salesmanship its 


The Value of Analysis, by Mi 
the fundamentals of business 
business man who reads it. 


Human Appeal in Copy—Al™ 


ciples upon which we base our’ 





MAHIN AD 


NEW YORK 


42d Street Building 


JOHN LEE MAHIN, President 
WILBUR D. NESBIT, Vice-Fres# 


This is Messenger No. 16. 
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MESSENGER $32" 
Vp} {E i) a: 


Tenth Floory NON ROE BUILDING 





on hnowledee 


onsumer 


AHIN Service involves giving just such attention 

to your market, whether it be big or little; to your 

product, w hether it be small or huge—so that to 
your advertising we may apply the crystallized knowledge 
vhich benefits your consumer and you. 


M\ahin Service to advertisers and consumers has been com- 
mred to the service that banks and audit companies render 


0 investors. 


he audit clause in our customers’ agreement, which pro- 
dmvides for an independent audit of every account on our 
Mbooks each year, showing the customer in black and white, 





oks, Free 


ill be mailed free to you if you 
d request them: 


be Cutting—I}luminative booklets 
public addresses upon these topics, 
dvertiser, 


booklet embodying the meat of 
rious organizations. In its way 
s part in selling; also an inspiring 


A keen, incisive presentation of 
booklet which will benefit every 


tation by Mr. Nesbit of the prin- 
, 








ING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


ing Boatmen’s Bank Building 


WM. H. RANKIN, Vice-President 
A.GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 


will be mailed you upon request. 


attested and certified, just how 
and for what his money was 
expended, is merely another in- 
stance of the way we protect our 
service to our customers. 


It is on a par with our stand in 
not accepting as customers any 
one from whom we buy space 
or supplies for our customers. 


Why not phone, wire or write us and 
make an appointment for a visit, when 
you can investigate for yourself the kind 
of service we are rendering in the use of 
newspaper, magazine, farm paper, trade 
paper, street car, outdoor space and fol- 
low-up matter? 


Long Randolph 6600, Chicago 
Distance >» Murray Hill 2632, New York 
Phones f Olive 4417, St. Louis 
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A Trio for High-Class 
Advertisers 








We take pleasure in announcing that in addition to 


The Theatre Magazine 
and 


The Metropolitan Opera House 
Programme 


we have now become the publishers of 


The Century 


Opera House Programme 


Every lover of music is acquainted with the mission of 
The Century Opera House. Practically every large city 
in the world has its opera house conducted on a high plane 
but at popular prices, and it was indeed a happy thought 
on the part of some of New York’s most prominent citi- 
zens to give their financial and moral support to the estab- 
lishment of this great institution. Started last season, the 
monumental success with which this project met abso- 
lutely insured its permanency. 


Practically the same policy adopted for The Metro- 
politan Opera House will be followed for 


The Century Opera House Programme 


A guaranteed circulation of 15,000 copies weekly 
Rates and specimen on request 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE CO., NEW YORK 
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Cost of Advertising 
Paid by Non-Advertis- 
ing Manufacturers 


Array of Facts and Figures Ad- 
duced to Support Elaborate Argu- 
ment of Two English Advertising 
Men, E. S. Hole and John Hart, 
in New Book on “Advertising and 
Progress”—Suggestive Analyses 


HO pays the “cost” of ad- 
vertising? Is advertising 
the cheapest, simplest, most ef- 
fective form of selling? Is it a 
tie social economy? 
Unquestionably the most thor- 
ough, readable and convincing dis- 
cussion in any book of this im- 
portant phase of the advertising 
problem is presented in a work 
just off an English press. It is 
called “Advertising and Progress,” 
and is the joint production of 
E. S. Hole, formerly. advertise- 
ment manager of the English Re- 
view of Reviews, and John Hart, 
advertisement manager of London 
Opinion, the former a close confi- 
dant for years of the late William 
T. Stead, the latter formerly con- 
nected with the advertisement de- 
partment of the Times and subse- 
quently the head of his own ad- 
vertising agency. The main part 
of the book is written by Mr. 
Hole. To this Mr. Hart has add- 
ed several chapters of his own and 
reproduced several articles from 
our own contributors as they ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK, quoting 
them in support of his own views. 
It was impossible for the Eng- 
lish writers to have presented new 
answers to the questions they 
raised. They have, however, car- 
ried the analysis of the answers 
a degree further and presented 
them in so clear a light and with 
such a wealth of practical illustra- 
tion and statistics that the book 
becomes not only the latest but al- 
most the last word on the subject. 
It is hardly doing justice to Mr. 
Hole’s argument to pick his con- 
clusions up out of the middie of 
the book and present them with- 
out his carefully prepared intro- 
duction and clearing of the 
ground. But we can only quote. 
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The answer is as follows—and it 
must be remembered that Mr. 
Hole, in common with other ad- 
vertising men, holds that efficient 
advertising is not a real “cost,” 
but an economy: 

“The burden of the cost of ad- 
vertising is, similarly to the cost 
of every other successful institu- 
tion, borne by the older institu- 
tions which it displaces, and in the 
place of antiquated, cumbrous, 
costly, and wasteful methods of 
selling, society proceeds with the 
simpler, more economical and re- 
productive system of advertising. 

“The burden of advertising is, 
broadly speaking, distributed upon 
a sort of economic structure con- 
sisting of four legs and a plateau. 

“The cost of ineffective and 
misdirected advertising is borne 
absolutely by the inefficient or 
misguided advertiser. 


SOME CONSUMERS BEAR A LOSS 


“In the second place, the cost of 
successful fraudulent advertising 
and of the advertising of worth- 
less ‘quack’ m‘xtures, beauty prep- 
arations, charlatans, horoscopes, 
and similar humbugs is borne by 
the deluded and _ feeble-minded 
‘consumers’ who, if not thus de- 
frauded by advertising, would 
have been just as likely to be de- 
frauded (as they probably are 
also) in some other way. The 
magic charms of the ancient East, 
the love philters and elixirs of the 
Middle Ages show us that this 
kind of hoary fraud exists quite 
independently of advertising. 

“The cost of the advertising of 
such articles of luxury as are only 
within the reach of a very limited 
class of extremely wealthy people, 
is borne either by the displacement 
of the potential purchase of some 
other luxury, or by an addition to 
the current expenditure at the ex- 
pense of the margin of income 
over expenditure which would or- 
dinarily have been placed in the 
bank, or directly invested in some 
commercial or industrial under- 
taking at home or abroad... . 

“The cost of the advertising of 
the staple commodities of life 
(from 90 per cent to 99 per cent 
of all advertising) is borne by the 
makers of the non-advertised and 
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unbranded staple articles which 
the advertised brands succeed in 
displacing. This means that the 
actual cost of the advertising of 
staple commodities is mainly, 
sometimes almost wholly, borne by 
the firms who do not adver- 
ee... . 

“The foregoing represent the 
four economic legs of the struc- 
ture which serves to support the 
system of advertising. The pla- 
teau of the structure consists of 
the antiquated general secret and 
indefensible selling methods which 
advertising is combating and de- 
feating, and which depended 
“largely upon purely personal conf- 
nection and more or less subterra- 
nean influence. The combination 
of all factors thus assembled gives 
eloquent expression to the social 
service rendered by honest, legiti- 
mate, effective, and useful adver- 
tising.” 

The soundness of the conclu- 
sions with respect to the first three 
classes of advertising is obvious. 
The possible dispute comes on the 
fourth and all-important point. 
Mr. Hole has not left this in the 
air. Do advertised brands of 
staple articles displace other un- 
advertised and unbranded §arti- 
cles? Or are they merely added 
to the volume of such latter 
goods? Are they better in price 
or quality? If they are, is it be- 
cause of the reduction in manu- 
facturing and selling cost through 
advertising? These are some of 
the questions Mr. Hole has to an- 
swer and which he does answer by 
going to the sources of available 
information—government reports, 
the works of economists and the 
evidence of British manufacturers. 

He shows by statistics that the 
great mass of the English people 
have very low incomes, the aver- 
age income of 39,000,000 out of 
the 45,500,000 population being 
$120 or ten dollars a month. Yet 
the total of this mass is barely 
half of the total national income. 
It is evident, therefore, that it is 
chiefly the expenditure of this half 
—some $4,675,000—that “90 to 99 
per cent of the advertising,” on 
staples, is designed to influence. 
It is equally evident that an aver- 
age income of $10 a month does 


not allow much latitude in ex. 
penditure. The average person 
cannot, that is to say, add adver. 
tised staple goods to other pur- 
chases of unadvertised staple 
goods. If he or she buys adver. 
tised goods, the purchases neces. 
sarily have displaced purchases of 
unadvertised goods. The matter 
is as clear as common sense and 
statistics can make it. 

Are the advertised goods better 
and cheaper? Mr. Hole brings 
forward much testimony on the 
part of British manufacturers to 
prove that many advertised goods 
are cheaper and better than they 
previously were, and that this js 
so by reason of advertising. The 
fact that they hold the market 
year after year proves that the 
purchasers so consider them. 


MORE EVIDENCE OF COST REDUCTION 


The same kind of evidence adds 
weight to the explanation of why 
advertising swells the volume of 
sales, this in turn reducing 
selling costs, including advertising, 
The chain of evidence is complete, 
the argument as faultless as it is 
interesting, and the contention 
that in advertising as in every- 
thing else the loser pays is proved 
beyond question. 

He enlivens the heavier argu- 
ment with illuminating illustra- 
tions, like the following: 

“Tt can be truly said that adver- 
tising in regard to ancient selling 
methods is much the same as the 
open: highways are at present in 
regard to the old turnpike roads. 
Just as the traveler in the old 
days was stuck up at every stage 
of his journey and called upon to 
pay more or less exorbitant toll 
according to the demands of the 
owners of the particular rights-of- 
way, so also each commodity 
would be stuck up at various 
stages of its irregular journey to 
the consumer, and mulcted in the 
maximum degree possible to the 
owner of an economic right-of- 
way. The system of ‘likin’ i 
China to-day has a similar eco- 
nomic effect. 

“When, therefore, it is a ques- 
tion of the ‘cost’ of advertising it 
should be considered to be just as 
reproductive as the cost of the 
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upkeep of the King’s Highway. 

“T will not elaborate the fact 
that certain robber barons who, in 
the old days, occupied territory by 
a road or waterway, would often 
levy toll to such an extent that 
they succeeded in stopping all 
trafic and destroying the particu- 
lar trade-routes, but I will point 
out that in all cases the buyer of 
any commodity had always to pay 
a price inclusive of all the charges 
which tended rather to impede it 
than to help it on its way to him, 
and this often meant that nine- 
tenths of the price represented in- 
termediate charges and one-tenth 
or less the actual charge of the 
maker. Can it be wondered that 
this system stopped as many 
‘trade-routes’ as ever did the rob- 
ber barons? Can it also be won- 
dered that advertising, by its sim- 
plification of selling, is continu- 
ally opening or creating new 
trade-routes at a cost which, in 
proportion to the former selling 
costs, fades into insignificance?” 

He quotes from an economist 
this indictment ‘of the national effi- 
ciency: “Of our male population, 
aged 18 years and over, less than 
one in three is engaged directly 
in producing industrial wealth,” 


and points out the opportunity and , 


need for advertising to simplify 
and cheapen distribution. 

There ought to be quoted in this 
connection Mr. Hart’s significant 
observation, after quoting a num- 
ber of articles in Printers’ INK, 
reprinted in Mr. Cherington’s 
book : 


CO-OPERATION MAKES FOR PROGRESS 


“It is the willingness of the 
American to discuss vital matters 
relating to his business in this 
open way which accounts for the 
superior progress made in effi- 
cient business organization in that 
country.” 

Mr. Hole thus sums 
function of advertising: 

“Whereas, on the one hand, the 
effects of the sale of an unbrand- 
ed and unadvertised article end 
with each separate transaction, 
bringing no consequent connection 
between the prime seller and the 
ultimate buyer; on the othe 
hand, the effects of the sale of a 
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branded and advertised article, if 
equal to or exceeding the standard 
of expectation, only begin with the 
initial transaction, resulting in 
further voluntary purchases of the 
same known product and culmi- 
nating in the habit of buying and 
recommending it, thus producing 
as a result of one primary selling 
expense a crescendo of demand 
out of all proportion to the small 
cost of the advertising which gen- 
erated it and which originated 
these continuous consequences.” 

The sampling might be extend- 
ed indefinitely without weakening 
the interest. The book is distinct- 
ly an advertising book. It is pub- 
lished by Review of Reviews, 
London. 


Another Try to Define ‘“‘Adver- 
tising” 
New York, June 4, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
have just read some pretty scanty 
definitions of advertising in Printers’ 
Inxk—How’s this: 

Advertisine is the use of spoken or 
written words, symbols, pictures or de- 
signs, motion, color, light or sound to 
secure the attention, interest, desire or 
conviction of people. their decision or 
action and is intended usually to lead 
to the purchase of a trade-marked or 
labeled commodity or service or create 
prestige or good will or to promulgate 
the tenets of a propaganda. 

W. R. MESSENGER. 


1913. 


French, Shriner & Urner’s 
Loose-Leaf Catalogue 


Frenchy Shriner & Urner, shoe man_ 
ufacturers. are using a new method of 
building their catalogue for consumers. 
Instead of binding the leaves contain- 


ing cuts and descriptive matter, the 
sheets are loose, and are held together 
by a folder. The chief advantage of 
the plan, apparently, is that the con- 
sumer who looks over the cuts and 
finds a model he likes can take that 
particular sheet and go to his local 
dealer with it, instead of taking the 
whole catalogue or having to go to the 
trouble of tearine out the sheet. The 
leaves are printed on only one side. 


Will the Weather Yield the 
Dividends? 


The National Observatory-for-Adver- 
tising Company is the name of a con- 
cern recently incorporated at Alli- 
ance, 

It proposes to erect public weather 
observatories, which will carry space for 
advertising. the idea being that the in- 
terest in the weather will draw enough 
people to inspect thé data kept in the 
observatories to make the space valuable. 
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The Main Points of a 
Sales Letter 


How the Statement of News and 
Facts Insures Attention for the 
Message—Danger of Attempts to 
Be Original— What a Good 
Letter Is—Suggested Experiment 
with Clever vs. Simple Letter 


By E. T. Gundlach 
President, Gundlach Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago 

ENERIC observations on the 

proper principles for any 
type of advertising literature are 
always dangerous. The man who 
would follow these observations 
too closely—applying general 
principles too much in detail—is 
almost sure to be led astray. 

For it is precisely in the variety 
of appeal that we find the skill 
of the best advertising—that is 
the value of variety. 

This, then might lead us to the 
first general observation as re- 
gards a sales letter: “Be Origi- 
nal.” 

Yet, this general observation 
(which appears to be in the minds 
of most of the writers of circular 
letters) is the most dangerous of 
all. For while originality is most 
desirable in all sales literature, it 
becomes a positive bane and de- 
feats its own purposes when 
originality, as such, is an end in 
itself. 

BOMBARDED WITH CIRCULARS 


In our business we are bom- 
barded with circular letters, form 
letters, booklets, etc., etc., from 
publishers, and printers and _en- 
gravers—more so probably than 
most merchants, and _ certainly 
more than the average shop- 
keeper. And this literature comes 
from men in the advertising busi- 
ness. 

Now, the thing I have noticed 
most of all in all these letters is 
the constant striving for some- 
thing original—something cute— 
some’ turn or twist of the Eng- 
lish language—that is supposed to 
make me gasp with admiration at 
the cleverness of the writer. 

But unless the originality is 
genuine and apparently fits in 
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quite naturally, as it were spon. 
taneously, with the subject jp 
hand, these cleverly “original” 
letters accomplish just one of two 
purposes: 

They are tiresome—as tiresome 
as the talk of a clever conversa. 
tionalist in a busy man’s office; or 
they divert attention from the 
subject matter to the cleverness 
of the writer. 


STATE NEWS AND FACTS 


I should be inclined to say asa 
general observation, in itself al- 
most a platitude: If a man wants 
to write me something, let him 
write me something that I want 
to read, and the only thing | 
want to read is the news; not 
something new, but the “news.” 

I want facts: Not bright ideas, 
but facts; and only facts of value 
to me. 

For instance, if a farm-paper 
publisher will start his letter with 
reports on crop conditions in his 
territory, I will read that letter, 
and then if he will hang on an 
argument for the use of his pub- 
lication, I may continue to read 
that, too. Similarly, if a jobber 
having a certain line of goods to 
offer will start his letter by giv- 
ing the small shopkeeper some 
facts regarding profits made on 
his article, or if he will outline a 
selling plan, he will be writing a 
letter of the things that the shop- 
keeper wants to read about, and 
which he will read, if he is awake. 

There is one other kind of a 
sales letter that will also be read, 
and that is one that makes me an 
offer; one that makes me a propo- 
sition that really is a propositon. 


just “TALK TURKEY” 


In homely English, if you write 
a sales letter “don’t chew the rag.” 
All the cleverness, all the fine 
twists of phrases, are as so much 
bird-shot blown into the air. 
Worse than that: tiresome clever- 
ness and pretty language bury 
the facts and even obliterate the 
vital proposition, which, after all, 
is the only thing that interests 
the reader. 

In homely English, therefore, 
“talk turkey.” 

Or, as a clever merchant once 


( 
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A short editorial in THE WORLD'S 
WORK recently was the cause of this letter 
from the Hampden County Improvement 
League—an organization doing a large 
work in western Massachusetts: 


Hampder. County Improvement League 


Co-operating with 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Springfield, Mass. 


The World’s Work, May 21, 1914. 
Garden City, N.Y. : 


Gentlemen: 


You will be interested to know that as a 
result of your editorial we have received 
letters from chambers of commerce and in- 
dividuals from many states in the east, 
middle west and as far west as Washington 
(the Spokane Chamber of Commerce is 
especially interested in getting an organiza- 
tion similar to ours started), from as far 
south as Georgia and Texas, and even from 
Canada. Evidently people all over the 
country are interested along these lines and 
are starting movements of this same char- 
acter. Very truly yours, 

HAMPDEN COUNTY IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE, 


John A. Scheuerle, 
Secretary. 
This is further evidence of the attention 
given to The World’s Work by leaders of 
chambers of commerce and big movements 


of all kinds. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


New York Boston Los Angeles Chicago 
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remarked to me, “Talk United 
States and deliver the goods.” 

Try that kind of a sales letter, 
Mr. Merchant. In other words, 
throw away all the clever adver- 
tising; don’t try to be so bright 
and natty and new. Just say 
what you have to say about the 
thing you are offering for sale. 
Bring in, if you can, some infor- 
mation of value to the reader 
outside of your immediate propo- 
sition, but don’t force in informa- 
tion of that character. 


PLAIN WRITER WINS OUT 


When I first went into the ad- 
vertising business I strove hard 
for clever advertising, and [I 
found to my chagrin that often 
the plain business man, who had 
not learned to twist and turn the 
English language, could write a 
better ad or a better letter than 
I could, simply because he didn't 
know how to say anything except 
what he had to say. So I began 
to turn to that method of adver- 
tising; getting away from con- 
scious efforts; eliminating all the 
clever attempts at language and 
starting right in, if I had any 
news or facts to give, by giving 
them; and if I had no such in- 
formation, then by stating simply 
the proposition I wanted to lay 
before the reader. 

If you want to find out the 
truth of what I have said try 
5,000 names with the cleverest 
letter you can get, and try 5,000 
names with the plainest letter 
written by a man who has the 
plain facts, and see which letter 
pulls the larger percentage of 
orders. 

I might add at length regard- 
ing the different ways of present- 
ing these facts. For instance, 
that in writing to a busy man at 
an office the greatest brevity is 
desirable, and in writing to a con- 
sumer, brevity (especially ‘‘clever” 
brevity) is not, as a rule, desir- 
able, that the laity generally pre- 
fer a very lengthy explanation of 
the facts; that further, in writing 
to certain classes of consumers, 
the facts of a proposition want to 
be “backed up” by much asser- 
tion and sometimes by extensively 
verbose repetition. 
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But all of these observations 
apply differently in every jp. 
stance. In each instance there jg 
just the principle that applies to 
all alike—to write to these people 
as you would talk to them—and 
we know, of course, that a good 
salesman talks differently on dif- 
ferent propositions to different 
classes of customers. 

This, then, gets us back to the 
platitude that good advertising is 
salesmanship on paper. 

And the question of good sales- 
manship cannot be covered in 
this article nor in any book. It 
is covered only in one way—by 
the good salesman himself. 

This good salesmanship, when 
put on paper, means getting away 
from conscious effort; means 
talking simply and_ naturally; 
briefly when the occasion requires 
it; at length on other occasions; 
modestly in some cases; pom- 
pously in others. 

But in all cases, I believe a 
good letter is one whose origi- 
nality consists in simplicity, one 
in which variety is a means and 
not an end, and one in which 
cleverness is forgotten on account 
of the simple earnestness regard- 
ing the business proposition dis- 
cussed. 


Bargains to Create Show 
Interest 


During a food show in New Orleans, 
a demonstration was made of the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Corn Products 
Refining Company, of New York. News- 
paper advertisements announced a spe 
cial series of “Club Sales.”” No. 1 was 
a thirty-five cent order for twenty-five 
cents. It included one five-cent pack- 
age of Kingsford Corn Starch; one 
thirty-six ounce ten-cent package of 
Argo gloss starch; one two-pound ten- 
cent can Blue Label Karo Corn Syrup; 
and one one-and-one-half — ten: 
cent can of Crystal White Karo, which 
was given free. Bargain offer No. 2 
was seventy-five cents’ worth of prod- 
ucts for fifty cents, and No. 3, $1.10 
for seventy-five cents. Special a 
ments were made with grocers to fill 
these orders. Samples of all the 
roducts were given away at the Corn 
Products Refining Company booth. 


The Nouspi Company, Kansas City, 
which makes “Nouspi’” a remedy for 
excessive perspiration, has started ad- 
vertising campaigns in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and other cities. 
Salesmen are working the cities where 
the advertising is appearing. 
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The One Bomb-proof Definition 


THE BILLBoarpD 
May 4, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


It is evident from the opinions ex- 
pressed b W. Wilson, J. Boyd Rog- 
ers and 5. y Kinsley that the adver- 
tising class of the University of Iowa 
fell far short of supplying the readers 
of Printers’ INK with a_ satisfactory 
definition of advertising. Mr. Wilson 
claims that the University’s definition 
is both incomplete and inaccurate. Per- 
mit me to say the same of Mr. Wilson’s 
effort. How about the advertisements 
required by law? Take, for instance, 
the advertisements that must be inserted 
for several weeks following the app:i- 
cation for dissolution of a corporation. 
These advertisements are not printed 
for the purpose of influencing purchase, 
sale or recovery ot an article desig- 
nated, and are merely inserted for the 
protection of creditors who might have 
claims against the petitioner for disso- 
lution. 

In addition to the above, how about 
the man who advertises that after a 
certain date he will not be responsible 
for any debts contracted by his wife? 
Mr. Wilson’s definition fails to cover 
the two classes of a ge oy men- 
tioned above, and Mr. Rodger’s sugges- 
tion in Priniers’ Ink of April 28rd is 
that advertising is the art of accom- 
plishing a purpose bv continual sugges- 
tion. But the man does not neces- 
sarily suggest ccntinually that he will 
not be responsible for his wife’s debts. 
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Lig only absolutely bomb-proof defini- 
ion is: Advertising is advertising. 
Brooxs TAyYLor. 


Advertising as a Rumor-Killer 

It is only natural that an unfounded 
rumor about a _ non-advertising bank 
will be more readily accredited and 
spread than about a bank that has 
kept the mr of pebieity upon it for 
a period of time. Secrecy invites sus- 
picion; publicity dispels it. Bank ad- 
vertising might well be called bank in- 
surance. It not only brings new ac- 
counts, but makes ail accounts more 
secure by stimulating confidence. It 
is as profitable to advertise to depos- 
itors already on the books as to seek 
new business, for confidence thus in- 
spired is a bank’s best reserve to draw 
upon in times of trouble—W. J. Kom- 
mers, of Spokane, Wash. 


Unique Exhibit to Aid News- 
paper Campaign 


Var-ne sis, a rheumatism remedy, has 
started a campaign in New York and 
New England newspapers. A_ unique 
disp!ay is being used in connection with 
the campaign. When the display is put 
on the company rents a room and ex- 
hibits great quantities of canes, crutches, 
wheel-chairs and various other appliances 
fer the relief of sufferers from rheuma- 
tism. The material for the exhibit, it is 
said, was collected by the Var-ne-sis peo- 
ple from people who claim to have been 


cured by the remedy. 


Western Sales Manager 


Wanted 


Unusual opportunity with house of great financial 
strength and unequalled facilities in its line open to 
a competent sales manager with experience in selling 
western grocery trade through traveling salesmen. 


Salary commensurate with ability. 
New York. 

You may write us with assurance of dealing with a 
firm of long established reliability. Give age and 
such particulars of yourself, your business experience 
and your reasons for considering a change as you 
would desire in our place. 

Negotiations will be strictly confidential. 

If your letter interests us, we will arrange inter- 
view at our expense. 


Aiivese Sales Committee, Post Office Box 780 
New York 


Headquarters 

























































































































































































































































































What Is the Value of 
Poster Stamps? 


Though Evidently a Fad, and 
Doomed to Early Passing, They 
Are Being Used to Advantage by 


Some Enterprising Concerns— 
Methods of Use by Certain 
Houses 





By Walter W. Storms 
Of the National Lead Company, New 
York 

UDGING by the frequent in- 

quiries one hears from pur- 
chasers of poster stamps, there is 
considerable groping after the 
best way to use them. 

The uncertainty is not surpris- 
ing. To the extent that it in- 
volves waste it is deplorable. 
But the condition was to be ex- 
pected in view of the way we have 
gone into the poster-stamp busi- 
ness. 

Our Sunday newspapers a few 
months ago found an entertain- 
ing little story in telling how the 
poster-stamp idea had started and 
how it had grown in the course 
of six or seven years into a popu- 
lar fad in Germany, Italy and 
France. 

Then, presto! the idea was 
transplanted bodily and full 
grown into the United States. 
American printers and lithograph- 
ers, always alert for something 
new to offer, saw the possibilities 
and began going after poster- 
stamp orders with an eagerness 
worthy of homestead seekers on 
the Oklahoma frontier. 

Advertising manufacturers were 
almost as eager to buy, for the 
few German stamps that were 
available as samples were very 
attractive and there were the 
added features of novelty and low 
price. But it is a safe guess that 
not more than one purchaser in 
five has a clear idea, when _bty- 
ing the stamps, how he will dis- 
tribute and use them. 


USEFUL WITH SMALL 


Concerns that sell goods in 
small packages have the obvious 
advantage of enclosing the stamps 
with the goods and thus using 
the idea as a sales help. Such 


PACKAGES 
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concerns are fortunate and are no 
doubt making the most of their 


natural means of distribution 
But what shall the manufacturer 
of automobiles or of clothing or 
electrical devices or tools of 
pianos or building materials do 
with his stamps? How shall ho- 
tels, railroads, steamship and jn- 
surance companies distribute 
theirs? 

Some manufacturers put them 
on their outgoing mail, either on 
the back or on the left-hand side 
front of the envelope, which may 
be considered better as decoration 
than as advertising. Or the stamps 
may be pasted by the retailers on 
the outside of wrapped parcels 
of merchandise. 

_ Other manufacturers are send- 
ing stamps in considerable quan- 
tities to retailers to give out to 
anybody who asks for them. Most 
of such stamps are likely to reach 
the hands of children, whose chief 
interest is in getting them plas- 
tered over doors, windows or 
other convenient surfaces. Such 
distribution is more likely to be- 
come a nuisance than a benefit, 
and to hasten a decline in the 
value of stamp advertising, such 
as has already come to Germany. 

As long as the vogue remained 
dignified, while the stamps were 
artistic and not too common, the 
interest in them in Europe was 
intense. Stamps were eagerly 
sought, not only by children, but 
by adults. The moment the sup- 
ply became too plentiful the in- 
terest died. The very abundance 
of the stamps made them a 
nuisance and the decline set in. 
The same thing will happen here, 
only the climax is likely to come 
and go more quickly here than it 
did in Europe. 


THOSE WHO WILL PROFIT 


Manufacturers, who derive the 
most profit from  poster-stamp 
advertising, are those who are 
earliest into it and who work out 
some definite plan for using them. 
The best of all such plans is the 
collecting idea. Everything that 
will promote the gathering of 
stamps and their preservation in 
albums should be encouraged. 
This gets the stamps into the 
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Making It Easy for the 
Consumer to Buy 











The maximum success of many prod- 
ucts—particularly those calling for a 
trifling investment—depends upon mak- 
ing it easy for the consumer to buy— 
upon thorough distribution. 


Recently a test campaign conducted by 
us for a new advertiser selling through 
the drug trade enabled our client to sell 
over 200 of the leading drug stores in 
Cleveland, and as many more in sur- 
rounding territory within two weeks 
after the campaign started—this on a 
product that has no market in foreign 
or “lower class” neighborhoods. 


This was as near perfect distribution 
as any competing products had, some of 
which have been aggressively advertised 
for years, and the performance is now 
being repeated in every new territory 
entered. 


Our knowledge of trade conditions was 
perhaps as largely responsible for this 
success aS our knowledge of adver- 
tising. 


If making it easy for the consumer to 
buy your product is one of your prob- 
lems, we may be able to produce the 
same type of returns for you by virtue 
of our knowledge of dealers conditions 
in your field. May we tell you more? 


Ruthrauff & Ryan—Advertising 
450 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Here Is a Big 
350,000 
CLUB! 


—For Wise Advertisers 


Oh! 
YOU 
TORONTO!! 


Weare going out to work for YOU 
ree Fifty Thousand Strong! 
We'll be talking to these FARMERS 
On “Your Story” right along! 
We have got the goods ( We know it) 


—So excuse our little song— 
FARM LIFE GOES 
MARCHING ON! 
(Chorus ) 
Oh! Oh! Ohol! YOU TORONTO! 


(3 times please) 


FARM LIFE GOES 
MARCHING ON! 


Weigh FARM LIFE'S influence to 
market your product in 350,000 leading 
Farm Homes. Get facts. We co-operate. 


Cc. A. TAYLOR 
Publisher 
Boyce Bldg. Chicago 


Special Representatives, JOHN BRANHAM CO. 
New York Chicago St. Louis 


Oh! 


Oho!! 
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home, it preserves them, for a 
time, at least, and if the practice 
of knowing as much as possible 
about every stamp can be de. 
veloped, enduring impressions are 
probable. ; 
All this depends upon the many- 
facturer himself. In the first 
place, the stamp should be so de- 
signed as to tell its own story, 
For example, a series put out by 
a manufacturer of electrical de- 
vices has at the bottom of each 
stamp a little jingle which tells 
briefly the main fact about one 
of the machines. The verse js 
likely to be read and it gives 
point to the pictures, which hap- 
pen in this series to be good. A 
firm of printers has a series illis- 
trating various steps in the print- 
ing art. Each picture is promi- 
nently labeled, so that, though 
quaint, its meaning is at once ap- 
parent. Such features are de- 
sirable, because they make the 
stamp something more to the col- 
lector than a mere picture. 


A GOOD DESIGN ESSENTIAL 


By all means get a good de- 
sign. An extra fifty or hundred 
dollars expended on art-work will 
spread out so thin over an order 
for a million stamps that you will 
scarcely miss it. Yet just that 
thing may make the difference be- 
tween the failure of your stamp 
and its success. 

Some large distributors of 
stamps offer an inexpensive 
album, large enough to hold from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
of the little posters. The album 
is sent to anyone who writes to 
ask for it and, of course, such a 
concern makes sure that its own 
stamps find a place in the collec- 
tion. 

The National Lead Company 
tries to regulate and direct the 
distribution through its retailers 
by furnishing the stamps in small 
envelopes on each of which 1s 
printed the following: 

“Turse ARE DvutcH Boy  PostER 
Sramps—three kinds—one of each kind 
for your stamp album and three extra 
ones to trade with friends who have 
some kinds you want. Be sure you 
know what every stamp you have stands 
for. That makes your album something 
interesting to show and to talk about. 


Slips of waxed paper lie be- 
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tween the gummed surfaces to 
prevent sticking in damp, warm 
weather. This simple envelope 
plan offers room for a word of 
explanation about collecting, it 
protects the stamps and it pre- 
vents waste. 


“Tasteless” Castor Oil Now 
Advertised 


Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, Inc., of 
Buffalo, said to be the largest producers 
and refiners of linseed oil in America, 
have a “tasteless” brand of castor oil, 
and have started an advertising cam- 
paign for it. | ett 

Copy which is appearing in page space 


in publications which reach physicians | 
emphasizes the disagreeable side of or- | 





BUT 
REMOVED 
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red ita 

meri versal employment, pai siely 

M 0c chuidren and fastidious adult patiems. But 
this objection no longer exists. Because itt 


Kelleye 
Tasteléss Castor Oil 


wsked THEY HAVE BEEN COM 
not any way—nage 's 


op a oleic Acid atd not 
the nauseating tanta "Ke 
%, thi Aad but wo 

. . 
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dinary castor oil. It says that the bad 
taste cannot be masked by the use of 
flavoring extracts, and that while the 
bad taste is not due to an active prin- 
ciple in the old style castor oil, never- 
theless it has limited the use of such oil, 
particularly when fastidious adults or 
children are concerned. 

The Kellogg Company makes a feature 
of its sampling and sends a three-ounce 
bottle in response to an inquiry. This 
is a regular stock size. 


Beech-Nut Gives Premiums at 
Demonstrations 


In operating its demonstrations in 
fTocery stores, the Beech-Nut Packing 
Co. offers premiums to induce a pur- 
chase. For instance, to promote the 
sales of Beech-Nut bacon, a bacon» 
griddle is given with every jar, 
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Aiampshive 
ome 


XTRAVAGANCE in buy- 
ing stationery does not 
consist in paying a little more 
for an obviously better paper as 
is Old Hampshire Bond. 


That is economy. Extrav- 
agance is paying a stiff price 
for stationery that is not the 
best and will never be recog- 
nized as such. 


Write on your present letter- 
head for samples of modern let- 
terheads—if you care to, 
include 10c. for package of 
Semi-Business Stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 
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Copy That Boomed a 
Chain of Restaurants 


How Four Series of Ads Were Used 
to Get More People to Try Out 
the Quick-Lunch Idea—Pie Sales 
Increased 3,000 Cuts a Day in 
Chiicago—How Idea of “Cheap- 
ness” Was Met in the Copy 


By A. Rowden King 


OW comes another type of 

national advertiser—the res- 
taurant man. Just at present it 
does not look as if there ever 
would be many such. 

But—as they said when the par- 
son’s daughter eloped—you never 
can tell. For instance, there is the 
Childs’ Company, which undoubt- 
edly has “brown-the-wheat” dis- 
pensaries in more cities to-day 
than any other similar organiza- 
tion. Childs’ has never been na- 
tionally advertised, though the re- 
sults of the advertising related be- 
low would certainly seem like a 
reason to believe such 
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elegant “eat-emporiums” all the 
way from Kansas City to Grand 
Central Station and Broadway 
To-day his advertising lay-out 
calls for $30,000 annually and js 
rapidly increasing. . And during 
this coming twelve months this 
number will be augmented with 
thirty more “hunger-eradicators.” 

That is the Thompson advertis- 
ing story in a nutshell. 

As has been the case with many 
another successful advertiser, the 
idea that he might find that ad- 
vertising would pay did not orig- 
inate with Mr. Thompson, but had 
to be suggested by an agent. 

“You ought to advertise,” reit- 
erated the agent. “Can't see it,” 
droned Mr. Thompson. 

HOW A TALKING POINT WAS DIS- 
COVERED 

That conversation was repeated 
for a long time with every possible 
variation, like a Bible verse in the 
mouths of a choir singing an an- 
them. The dénouement came 
with the appeal to sentiment. 





advertising would 
prove highly profit- 
able. And there may 
be others. 

This is the story of 
the advertising of 
John R. Thompson, 
who has been dubbed 
“the boss crank on 
the subject of pure 
food.” It is just one 
more argument going 
to prove that there is 
nothing legitimate 
that cannot be adver- 
tised. And, as such, 
it ought to interest 
the man in every line 
to-day thought “un- 
advertisable.” 

In the fall of 1911, 
when he began ad- 
vertising, John R. 
Thompson had a 
“flock of lunch- 
rooms” numbering 38. 
His initial publicity 
represented a trial ap- 
propriation to cover 
a month’s period of 
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$600. 
To-day he has 68 


THIS FULL-PAGE 


INCREASED THE NUMBER OF CUTS 
PIES SOLD 3,000 A DAY 
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The 


Power 


of 


Pride 


Pride makes tailor shops the greatest 
creditors in the world. 


Pride mortgages the home to buy an 
automobile. 


Pride sacrifices fellowmen on the altar 
of selfish ambition. 


Pride fills library tables with elaborate 
bindings and magazines that are bought 
like furniture and scanned as such. 


Then there is the other kind of pride— 
the pride in intelligence, the pride in 
brotherhood, in economy, in getting 
one’s money’s worth, in knowing a good 
thing when one sees it. 


If you have a proposition that appeals 
to people with this latter kind of pride, 
and know how to tell about it, we 
invite you on behalf of our 900,000 


subscribers to advertise it in— 


Home Life 


Chicago 


Knows Its Clientele 
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“You don’t use oleomargarine 
like most,” insisted the agent. 

“No, I pride myself on that,” 
was the rejoinder. 

“But the people don’t know it, 
and how does it help you?” 

And capitulation followed. The 
first advertising was on the butter- 
versus-oleomargarine theme. And 
those which have followed have 
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Lighter Lunches an 


Better Brain Work 


Hundreds of you fellows whose 
work is almost entirely brain work stuff your 
stomiachs at noon with 17 varieties of roasts, entrees, soups, 

c-duches and lancy concoctions and then wondes why in creation you're w. logy 








SSsns2= 

You cat too much. You cram your 
gizzard so full of grub that it takes all-the energy your interior 
iey ry has to show wr ect 


0 Your ging 
me, Amecher heli ey pone to the bow wane 


If you look around you'll observe that 
setae “oe Son tebe 





P 
variably light benches 
way 

Give your gray matter ani your liver both a 

chance by eating your lunch at THOMPSON'S. Treat yourself 

, MPSON'S famous baked apples, a a ug of milk and 
~ > Serta! ead meen 


4 you'll go 40 your desk in the sherman 


Look for This PURE FOOD SIGN— 


DIRECTED TO THE PEOPLE WHO THOUGHT 
QUICK LUNCHES “CHEAP’ 


4 











simply elaborated along other sim- 
ilar lines. 

There has been little difficulty in 
tracing the results of the Thomp- 
son advertising. When, for in- 
stance, a full page on the subject 
of Thompson pies increased the 
sales of them by over three thou- 
sand cuts per day in Chicago for 
more than three weeks—and in 
February, which is not counted a 
strong pie month—an expert ad- 
vertising psychologist didn’t have 
to be called in to discover that the 
appeal was well aimed. 

The Thompson advertising has 
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been almost wholly a newspaper 
campaign. Some few car-cards 
were used formerly. 

3ig space has been the general 
rule, frequently full pages, The 
copy has been couched in the first 
person singular and made as per. 
sonal as possible—simple, straight. 
forward, very often slangy and of 
the Elbert Hubbard type, but al- 
ways very evidently genuine and 
sincere. 

“In preparing the advertising of 
the John R. Thompson Company,” 
says the ad writer, “we have 
worked along four distinct lines. 
One series of advertisements has 
had for its sole object the con- 
vincing of the public of the abso- 
lute cleanliness and purity of the 
food served in the Thompson res- 
taurants. 

“Another series has been direct- 
ed toward the class of people who 
thought the Thompson restaurants 
were ‘cheap.’ We _ have shown 
these people that while the food in 
the Thompson restaurants is inex- 
pensive, it is not ‘cheap’ in any 
sense of the word, and have also 
called their attention to the fact 
that many of the most successful 
business and professional men are 
Thompson’s daily patrons. 

“In another series we have fur- 
nished convincing arguments for 
‘lighter lunches and better brain 
work,’ and in the fourth series we 
have taken articles of food—one 
at a time—and gone into details 
regarding their special merits. 


DEFINITE RESULTS TESTED 


ADS 


WHICH 


“Of this last series one of the 
most important was a full-page 
ad run in Chicago newspapers en- 
titled, ‘A Page on Pie.’ This ad 
ran in the Chicago Tribune and 
the Chicago Daily News only, and 
resulted in an immediate increase 
of over 3,000 cuts of pie per day 
sold in Thompson’s Chicago res- 
taurants. In other words, with this 
one advertisement we induced 
more than 3,000 people who had 
not been eating it before to go to 
Thompson’s counters and ask for 
pie.” : 
Says Mr. Thompson: “My busi- 
ness was an immense success be- 
fore I ran a line of advertising, 
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but advertising has made it better. 
Advertising has enabled me to tell 
the great masses of people just 
how we conduct our business. 
Before we started our advertising 
campaign two and a half years ago 
the public did not know whether 
we served butterine in our restau- 
rants or not, or whether we used 
butterine for frying, broiling and 
other cooking operations. They 
did not know whether we used 
cotton-seed oil for shortening in 
place of the higher-priced leaf 
lard. They did not know about 
the daily tests that our chemists 
make of the milk and cream we 
serve. 


“In other words, we were run- 


ning a top-notch restaurant busi- 
ness, conducted according to the 
highest standards of cleanliness, 
sanitation and purity of materials, 
but the public wasn’t fully aware 
of it. Now they are aware of it— 
from New York to Kansas City, 
in seventeen large cities—they 
‘ook for the pure-food sign” Be- 
fore we started advertising we 
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were getting only a part of the 
benefits that should have accrued 
as the result of running a business 
along the most progressive lines. 
Now we get all the benefits, for 
we have taken the public into our 
confidence and they know just 
how our business is conducted 
every day in the week. 

“Advertising has not only in- 
creased the volume of our busi- 
ness, but it has also had a stabil- 
izing effect, reducing fluctuations 
and making the patronage more 
even the year round. 

“Our advertisements have not 
contained the usual so-called ‘sell- 
ing talk,’ but have been almost en- 
tirely statements of fact, expressed 
in such forceful and interesting 
style that they have never failed to 
get the full attention of the pub- 
lic. We give full credit to the 
unique copy we have used. If we 
had run a stereotyped style of 
advertising, it never would have 
‘got across’ and we should have 
discontinued our adv ertising after 
the first three months.” 





F. G. EASTMAN 


Says: 


Advertising Manager, Packard Motor Car Co. 


‘From what I know of The Atlantic 
Monthly I should say it appeals 
almost exclusively to a thoughtful 
and prosperous class of excellent buy- 


ing power.’ 


ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION 


Business Men 


Miscellaneous........... 
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the Pronuncia- 
tion 


Giving 


Demonstrated Advantage in Mak- 
ing It Easy to Speak and Mem- 
orize Unusual or Difhicult Trade 
Names—Experience of Five 
Houses That Describe the Pro- 
nunciation in Their Advertising 


By Charles W. Hurd 

DVERTISERS and advertis- 

ing men, more than most 
other business men, are vitally 
concerned in knowing exactly 
“what’s in a name?” There are 
few, indeed, who would agree that 
a “rose by any other name” 
would advertise as well, however 
sweetly it might smell. The name 
is important. Much thought is 
taken by advertisers in framing 
up suitable, memorable and eu- 
phonious trade-names. “Nabisco,” 
“Crex,” “Kodak,” “Porosknit,” 
“Necco,” “Victrola,”’—all of these 
show careful consideration. Col- 
umns have been written and spok- 
en about “Uneeda.” Whatever 
other merits these names have, 
nobody is at a loss as to how to 
pronounce them; they run off the 
tongue. There are other names 
not so easily pronounced or re- 
membered. Within a short time 
several advertisers have indicated 
the pronunciation of the name of 
their products, thereby apparently 
conceding that there had been a 
probable disadvantage in not hav- 
ing a standard and known pronun- 
ciation. 

They might “fess up” without 
shame, as the manager of the Bon 
Ami company did last year in 
Printers’ INK, that there was no 
way of knowing how many dollars 
the unfortunate name had cost the 
company through the grocer pro- 
nouncing it one way and the cus- 
tomer another and neither recog- 
nizing the intent of the other. 

Some concerns are born, virtu- 
ally, with unpronounceable or un- 
usual names, and other concerns 
achieve them through purchase or 
inheritance. Bon Ami had _ its 
poor name thrust upon it, it seems, 
by a “dear old Congregational 
minister who cooked up the name 
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twenty-odd years ago when he 
constituted the literary element 
among the stockholders of a little 
country soap company,” and of 
course “knew little about adver. 
tising.” “The company has doubt. 
less been to some extent the vic. 
tim of his ignorance ever since,” 
adds the manager. 

Bon Ami is not the only suf- 
ferer. Advertising men who have 
studied the matter at first hand 
and have very decided convictions 
as to the wisdom and economy of 
picking a name that is blunder- 
proof and pronounceable, can re- 
port store salespeople as testifying 
that a great many customers ask 
for certain toilet goods “in a blue 
box” to avoid having to pronounce 
the name, when it is difficult, or 
describe some feature. This is 
not the case to nearly so large an 
extent with goods whose names 
are easy to pronounce. It is obvi- 
ously the name that stumps them. 

Whether confessed or not, it is 
the sales disadvantage of having 
an unusual name that has led a 
number of advertisers to put an 
explanatory line below it—‘pro- 
nounced so-and-so.” Here are a 
number of articles advertised in 
this way. Sempre Giovine, Cae- 
mentum, Djer-Kiss perfume, De 
3evoise brassiere, Chiris olive oil, 
Gaulois tires, Riz la Croix ciga- 
rette papers, Eclat talcum powder, 
Clicquot Club ginger ale, and 
Creme Yvette. A careful search 
would reveal many more. 


EXPERIENCE OF 


The Standard Glue Company 
manufactures and advertises Cae- 
mentum (pronounced Sementum),. 
D. A. Breckenridge, president and 
treasurer of the company, says: 

“It was not altogether a matter 
of necessity which caused us to 
show the pronunciation of Cae- 
mentum, but we believed it best 
to do so as we found some people 
who could not offhand pronounce 
it properly. More, we felt that 
the greater aid you gave the pros- 
pective buyer the more familiar 
he or she would become with the 
product. 

“We do not feel that any loss 
was incurred by the former use 
of the name alone, but think that 
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On your way there 
or on your way back — 
stop off at Montreal | 


There'll be a royal welcome from the 
Advertising Fraternity. 


—A hundred fascinating points of 
interest. 

—and, we hope, time for a visit to the 
plant that makes electrotypes for 
most of the big plate users in Canada. 


When you are receiving the cour- 
tesies of the Customs Dept.—just 
remember that U. S. made plates 
don’t qualify as delegates and have 
to pay a stiff rate of duty to enter 
Canada. 

Our plates save you this duty. 

Our service saves you many a day’s 
delay. 

Our capacity measures up to any re- 
quirements you may make. 

And just now, during Convention 
time, an extra long latch string bids 
you welcome at 


The Rapid Electrotype Company, of Canada 
C. J. HIRT, Vice Pres. and Manager 
MONTREAL CANADA 


New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone Gramercy 745 
A. D. STORMS, Manager 
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indicating it has helped to make 
sales, as the pronunciation gives 
in itself the nature of the goods. 
f-ae-men-tum does only to a 
few. Many pronounce the first 
three letters as K; K-men-tum 
tells nothing, 

“Now that the pronunciation is 
explained we believe the name 
an advantage. It is foreign and 
at the same time easily pro- 
nounced. Caementum is a for- 
eign product, some few years ago 
sold by the Caementum Sales 
Company, of Boston. A great 
deal of advertising was put out 
and sales became quite large. The 
public had become familiar with 
the name Caementum. Then for 
two years it was practically off 
the market. Sometimes two years 
will cause people to forget, and 
we believe that explaining the 
pronunciation would aid greatly 
to remind them of the product. 
We believe you cannot give too 
much information; undoubtedly 
it aids in selling a product with 
a foreign or unusual name.” 

“Caementum” is simplicity it- 
self beside “Sempre Giovine.” The 
name for this toilet preparation 
was evidently adopted because of 
its meaning, in Italian, “always 
young.” From the start, the ad- 
vertising bore the translation, but 
it is only recently that the pro- 
nunciation has been given—‘Sem- 
pray Jo-ve-nay,” and displayed 
prominently in the advertising. 
Had the Marietta Stanley Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids, good rea- 
son to make the change? J. A. 
Gilray of the company explains: 

“The idea of showing the pro- 
nunciation of Sempre Giovine in 
our advertising developed in the 
house after much comment by 
outside interests. Any complaints 
we received usually originated 
from department stores and were 
reported by our salesmen. 

“The question of pronunciation 
usually arises from a class of peo- 
ple who are never very particular 
as to their pronunciation of any 
coined er trade-marked name. 
Of course, from time to time, we 
had consumers write in about it, 
but these were comparatively few 
and did not influence us any in ad- 
vertising the pronunciation. How- 
ever, it has proven to be a good 


thing from the consumer stand- 
point, but usually we have to ‘pay 
the fiddler’ when it comes to ys. 
ing space in the expensive medi- 
ums through which we are trying 
to convince the public. ; 

“We do not think we have lost 
any business on account of the 
name, and, needless to say, cop. 
sider it one of our very valuable 
assets. At the same time we are 
conscious of the fact that it js 
also a liability. But, as our good 
friend P. T. Barnum often said, 
‘make them talk about you,’ so, 
we have concluded to continue 
our forceful driving on the name 
in its original form of Sempre 
Giovine, adding where possible 
the pronunciation and meaning, 

“As to whether or not it is 
harder to get the good will fora 
difficult foreign or unusual name 
with the pronunciation indicated, 
this is a stumbling block, but I 
am sure you will agree that coined 
words such as Pebeco Tooth 
Paste and kindred toilet necessi- 
ties always have an individual life, 
and where they are successful be- 
come intrenched in the minds of 
the consumer and the trade in 
general. 

“The writer is of the opinion 
that the size, color, name or na- 
ture of anything in: the so-called 
luxury line has little or nothing 
to do with its success, providing 
there is truth in its literature and 
merit in its product. This state- 
ment might not apply generally, 
but in toilet-goods lines, we are 
of the opinion that this will hold 
true in the greater number of 
cases.” 

A NAME SURROUNDED BY MYSTERY 


One name among those whose 
pronunciation has been indicated 
by their advertisers has a curious 
by-product of interest quite unlike 
that furnished by the others. 
“Djer-Kiss,” distributed by Alfred 
H. Smith & Co., is a scent in- 
vented by a Parisian perfumer. 
The origin of the name appears 
to be surrounded by_ mystery. 
Whether it was originally 1m- 
vented by the perfumer, whether 
it is Arabic, Turkish, Georgian, 
Tartar, or what not, does not 
now appear to be known. When 
Alfred H. Smith & Company took 
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and. 
‘pay over the “Djer- Kiss” business discussion—word - of - mouth ad- 
us- from another house, they found  vertising. And it would renew 
edi- several pronunciations in vogue. attention as to the foreign char- 
ying They found it was already a good _ acter of the word which needed to 
selling product and that the name, have its pronunciation explained. 
lost from its suggestion of indefinable This was all true enough, but it 
the Oriental luxury, was a fine asset. was as nothing to the effect of 
on- Ignorance of the pronunciation of | the pronunciation fixed upon and 
able the name offered no impediment advertised—“Dear Kiss.” ‘“Djer- 
are to sales. It was so plainly an Kiss” (pronounced Dear Kiss) is 
t is outlandish name that ignorance’ one of those happy hits that are a 
ood carried no stigma. It was “at- remarkable combination of chance 
aid, mospheric.” People looked twice and design. The French _per- 
SO, or three times at it when they fumer could never have foreseen 
hue saw it in the advertising, and _ that the strange name of his per- 
ime many wrote it down in their note- fume would be metamorphosed 
pre book if they wished to buy, so as into words he did not know the 


ble to make sure of the spelling. So meaning of. The word “kiss” 
in this case the very difficulty and had no English connotation until 
uncertainty operated to attract in- Alfred H. Smith & Company 
terest and make sales. gave it one. And its results are 
gauged by the knowledge that it 
has certainly occasioned a very 
large amount of word-of-mouth 
What object was there, then, in advertising. The temptation to 
fixing the pronunciation? There remark upon it is irresistible. 
were probably two. The first was 
that fixing the pronunciation 
would not drive away anybody, 
and it might draw others. The A. P. Payson, advertising man- 
process of fixing it might make ager of the Charles R. De Bevoise 


ADVANTAGES OF FIXING PRONUN- 
CIATION 


WORTH WHILE TO MAKE NAME 
PLAIN 








A Problem and the Answer 


The million members of the Episcopal Church in America give 
annually for church purposes $20,000,000. 

The advertising world has long recognized the great potential 
value and purchasing power of this denomination. 





Th P b) i has been to reach this fertile field 
é robdiem broadly and not too expensively. 


At $40 per page, the line rate is less 
than 18 cents. With a net paid 
The A nswer monthly circulation of 83,000 copies, 
the cost of advertising in this mag- 


THE SPIRIT azine is close to 
OF half a cent a line a thousand. 


At this low rate it presents in this excel- 


MISSIONS lent field a great advertising opportunity. 


Circulation figures have been carefully 
audited and are open to inspection. 


The Spirit of Missions is the illustrated home magazine of the Episcopal 
Church. Advertising in it will pay. t does pay—advertisers say so. 


Write for distribution of circulation C. D. Buckwell, Business Manager 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


281 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Company, manufacturer of the 
“De Bevoise brassiere,” gives in- 
teresting reasons why it is worth 
while making the pronunciation 
plain—in this case “Debb-e-voice.” 
He says in answer to PRINTERS’ 
INK’s inquiry: 

“We considered it desirable 
rather than ‘necessary’ to show 
the pronunciation of ‘De Bevoise’ 
in our advertising. Our business 
was growing rapidly before we 
started showing the pronunciation, 
and we received no suggestions or 
inquiries from the trade or from 
consumers regarding the matter. 

“But from observation and 
common sense we knew that most 
people were uncertain as to the 
correct pronunciation. We felt 
that many women would hesitate 
to ask their merchants for the 
De Bevoise unless sure of how to 
pronounce it, for they would be 
exposing themselves to possible 
ridicule and embarrassment. Fur- 
thermore, we reasoned that show- 
ing the pronunciation would be a 
unique departure which would at- 
tract attention and help to im- 


press the name on the public mind. 


“You ask whether we _ lost 
‘much’ business before we began 
showing the pronunciation. We 
cannot say. No doubt we lost 
some. We feel sure that we have 
gained since by explaining it. 
Certainly the growth of our busi- 
ness has been and continues to 
be phenomenal, but this is due to 
a number of factors of which our 
advertising is only one. It is im- 
possible for us to do more than 
theorize as to just how much of 
the gain is attributable to our ex- 
plaining the pronunciation of ‘De 
Bevoise.’ 

“A member of our firm, upon 
being introduced to a young lady 
recently as ‘Mr. De Bevoise,’ was 
greeted jokingly with the query— 
‘pronounced debb-e-voice ?’—show- 
ing that in one case at least our 
advertising had made an impres- 
sion. 

“We believe that, once-a woman 
masters the pronunciation of the 
name, she does not quickly for- 
get it. The very effort required 
to learn it impresses it more deep- 
ly on her memory. Now that the 
pronunciation is so well known, 
and the name enjoys such valua- 


INK 


ble good will, it is unquestionably 
an advantage to us. Although we 
have Anglicized the pronuncia. 
tion, the ‘Frenchiness’ of the name 
itself is an added advantage jn 
our case, owing to the nature of 
our product. 

“But, speaking in the abstract 
there is little doubt that the easi. 
est name for which to get good 
will is one that is short, simple, 
‘self-pronouncing,’ provided that 
it is catchy and distinctive 
‘Kodak,’ for example. 

“On the ther hand, speaking 
in the concrete (as we must, to 
answer your last question)—if 
the Chas. R. De Bevoise Company 
had to begin all over again, it js 
probable that ‘De Bevoise’ would 
again be the brand-name selected, 
in which case the pronunciation 
would doubtless be indicated in 


the advertising from the outset.” 
FIXED IDEA OF QUALITY IN 
SUMER’S MIND 


CON- 


The Antoine Chiris Company is 
among the last of those whose 
advertisements have carried the 
pronunciation of their product. 
Vice-President Bush says: 

“The words _ ‘pronounced 
Sheris’ has been ‘just that little 
thing’ in our advertising cam- 
paign that has fixed ‘good quality 
olive oil’ in the epicure’s mind. 
Yes, if we had to do it over again 
we might be induced to put the 
words ‘pronounced Sheris’ even 
in larger type than the name 
Chiris itself. Please remember 
we are selling a product from 
France and the name Brown or 
Jones would be rather suspicious.” 

The Gaulois Tire Company 1s 
almost in the same boat with the 
Antoine Chiris Company; it 1s a 
foreign house; its tires were ad- 
vertised and sold abroad before 
they were introduced _ here. 
There was, therefore, nothing else 
to do but to use the name and 
make what capital it could out 
of it. The company soon found 
that, however simple it was for 
car owners to pronounce the name, 
the chauffeurs and garage attend- 
ants made sad work of it, calling 
it “Gaulus,” “Gauloyce,” and even, 
in humorous despair, “Goulash. 
That would not do and_ the com- 
pany now indicates in its advef- 
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100 People 
20 Houses 
10 Telephones 








UNITED STATES ~ 








EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 

1 Telephone 








Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each 
hundred persons. 


Nearly one rural telephone 
to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


| Policy—prompt service. 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
hundred persons. 


Practically no telephones 
on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitra- 
rily made without regard to 
various needs of the whole 
people. 


Telephone exchanges 
closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—when your tum 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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A New Market of Men 


Popular Electricity and World’s Advance have consolidated with Modern Electrics 
and Mechanics, and will be published in the future under the title of 


Popular Electricity and Modern Mechanics 


This combination of the two big factors in the men’s class field—not trade papers 


—has created a new market for advertisers. 


Unlike other markets it is made up 


of men of trained and receptive minds, alert to advertising suggestion. 


The New Market Analyzed 


Age of Readers 
Under 16 years 
Between 16 and 21 
Between 21 and 30 
Over 30 


Buying Power of Readers 
DIOR occas esestaueee Ss 98.115% 
Married 58.298% 
Own homes 
Earn in excess of 


Pianos owned in homes........ 58.82 % 
Automobiles owned in homes. .28.796% 


18.01 % 


Homes wired for electricity. ...71.832% 


Classes 
E'ectric light company execu- 
tives 
Electrical engineers 
Electrical goods manufacturers. 
Electrical dealers 


Electricians 
Connected with telephone 

telegraph 
Connected with Electrical 

Se rrr Fs 
Proprietors of own businesses. .34.136% 
Officers of corporations 7 
Managers 
Superintendents 


Minor officials 

Manufacturers 

Merchants 

3ankers, real estate, insurance, 

etc. . 
Offices 5.969% 
Factory executives............ 1.152% 
Mechanics and artisans........ 9.684% 


Circulation by Geographic Districts 
District 
North Atlantic States 
South Atlantic States........... 
North Central States......:... 
South Central States 
Western States 
Foreign and Canada 


Circulation 


Percentage of Circulation in Towns of 
Various Sizes in the United States 

Population 

Less than 1,000 (and rural)....18.42% 

1,000 to 5,000 

5,000 to 10,000 

10,000 to 25,000 

25,000 to 100,000 

Over 100,000 

In Canada and Foreign Countries 6.54% 


100% 


Analysis of Sale of Magazine 


73.79% to news-stands. _ 
26.21% through subscriptions. 


This new market of men can be reached for 69 cents per thousand if your 
reservation is received before July Ist, 1914. 


Rates in effect until June 30th only 


ONE TIME 3 times 


= ae 
$50 
$25 


_1Page 
Ye Page — 
% Page 


$97.50 
$48.75 
$24.38 


6 times 9 times 12 times 


$90.00 
$45.00 
$22.50 


$05 
$47.50 
$23.75 


903.60 
$46.25 
$23.18 


Orders at these rates may be entered for 12 insertions. 


This is 42% lower than you can get space after 


the new rates go into effect July 


Ist. Act Now. 


Popular Electricity and Modern Mechanics 


32 Union Square 


New York, N. Y. 
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tising the proper pronunciation— 
“Goal-wah.” The effect has been 
beneficial. It has attracted atten- 
tion. The chauffeurs practise on 
it It is an advantage. 
TOBACCO AND 
NAMES 


AMERICAN COL- 
GATE CLARIFY 

The American Tobacco Com- 
pany which advertises “Riz la 
Croix” cigarette papers,” had a 
slightly different problem. The 
trade-mark does not have the 
word “Croix,” but a cross instead. 
It was simpler to indicate the 
pronunciation or near-pronuncia- 
tion, “Ree-la-Kroy,” than make 
an involved explanation. There 
is finesse in the spelling ‘“Kroy.” 
The exact pronunciation would 
be “Krwah,” to rhyme with the 
last syllable of “Gaulois—goal- 
wah.” But how many American 
tongues can wrap themselves 
around the pronunciation, 
“Krwah?” “Kroy” is undoubted- 
ly the right answer: The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company is not try- 
ing to teach French, but to sell 
goods. And does it? There can 
be no question it was more or less 
necessary. 

Colgate & Co. have a perfumed 
talum powder, “Eclat — pro- 
nounced Ek-lah.” A commoner 
word, almost Englished by this 
time, even if generally mispro-. 
nounced. Perhaps for that very 
reason a good thing. You can 
almost hear the young woman 
whose education was sadly, ne- 
glected so far as French is con- 
cerned, trying it out in a whisper 
to herself and resolving to set 
the next one right who mispro- 
nounces it in her presence, and to 
keep from slipping herself next 
time. “Pronounced “Ek-lah” gets 
attention and does not fail to hold 
some of it for a long time after. 

For much the same _ reason, 
there is something fascinating to 
some people in discovering that 
the way to pronounce Clicquot is 
“Kleek-O.” Probably in some 
cases making sales may go hand 
in hand with teaching French. 

A comparison of the experience 
and opinions of these several 
houses leaves no room for doubt 
that it is more or less important 
to have the pronunciation of the 
name of the advertised product 


HOW 
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known to the public—more im- 
portant in some cases, less im- 
portant in others, but always hav- 
ing some influence? It is a copy 
clement well worth the advertiser 
considering. 


’ ‘ ‘ . 
Doesn’t Like Rubaiyat in Copy 
Hoarp’s DairYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., June 8, 1914. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

am not supersensitive, nor, to my 
knowledge, have I been called pedantic. 
Moreover, I lay claim to a fair appre- 
ciation of propriety, originality, art, and 
other vital essentials in advertising lit- 
erature. I also hope that I am tolerant, 
but it occurs to me that the creator of 
the series of Omar cigarette ads now 
current in the magazines has not only 
violated the ethics of the profession, but 
has also given positive offense to the ar- 
tistic temperament of thousands for 
whom the poetic beauty and philosophy 
contained in the quatrains of the Old 
Tent Maker possess a charm and inspi- 
ration that is enduring. 

When the immortal lines of the Ru- 
baiyat are put into the mouth of a fat, 
red-nosed, sensual Turk who between 
inhalations recites them for the edifica- 
tion of the present favorite of his harem 
as they together languish, it would seem 
that the ultimate limit of literary audac- 
ity and disregard of the eternal fitness 
of things has been reached. 

Before the ruthless Iconoclast of 
other times, priceless art treasures were 
coe to destruction, the modern Image 
Breaker, with a certain refined savagery, 
is a destroyer of ideals. 


Gro. W. RANKIN. 


“Facts—Not Advertising Talk” 


New York, June 3, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Did you see the advertisements in 
the New York daily papers this week 
of the auction sale of building lots up 
in the Pelham section? 

And did you not'ce the eloquent 
sentence therein: “This is not adver- 
one. talk. These are facts.” Ye gods, 
Mr. Editor, where were the advertising 
managers of our big dailies when that 
damnably misleading and_ insidiously 
destructive sentence got by? And what 
must the other advertisers in those 
papers—advertisers who really believe 
in advertising—have thought when 
they saw that fool line in an otherwise 
strong and resultful looking announce- 
ment?! 

Verily some of us who are making 
our bread and butter in the advertising 
business need .a lesson_in_ self-respect. 

Rosert FROTHINGHAM. 


Howell Succeeds , Micbiundy at 
Case Plow 


C. G. Howell, formerly of the adver- 
tising department of the Addressograph 
Company, hicago, has succeeded 
Charles McMurdy as advertising man- 
ager of the J. I. Case Plow Works, 
Racine, Wis. 
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How Bananas Were 


Made a. Staple 


The Little-Known ‘Tropical Fruit 
Which Became a Universal Ar- 
ticle of Diet—The Part Played 
By the United Fruit Company— 
Based on the “Conquest of the 
Tropics” 


URING the Centénnial Expo- 
sition, in 1876, a few under- 
sized bananas, wrapped in tin-foil, 
were on sale at Philadelphia fruit- 
stands at ten cents apiece, or six 
for half a dollar. They bore little 
resemblance, either in size or qual- 
ity, to the present-day banana of 
commerce, but those who bought 
them were satisfied because they 
could brag to the folks back home 
of having tasted a rare, tropical 
fruit. Last year, 1913, the imports 
of bananas to the United States 
aggregated 42,505,441 bunches, 
containing from 60 to upwards of 
100 bananas each, which were sold 
to the ultimate consumer at a 
price averaging around 15 cents a 
dozen. In less than 40 years, the 
humble banana has been elevated 
from a position as a mere curios- 
ity—not even a luxury—to a place 
among the staple articles of diet. 
Between these two extremes is 
the story of the organization and 
development of the United Fruit 
Company, as told by Frederick 
Upham Adams in the “Conquest 
of the Tropics,” the first of a se- 
ries of books describing big busi- 
nesses announced by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. It is an interesting 
story from the standpoint of the 
general public, and it is still more 
interesting from the view-point of 
the business man, for it is essen- 
tially an account of how an inac- 
cessible and little-known food 
product was changed to a staple 
of almost universal consumption. 


COMPANY'S PRINCIPLES A LESSON TO 
OTHERS 


In many ways, of course, the 
history of the United Fruit Com- 
pany does not parallel the expe- 
rience of producers and manufac- 
turers generally, yet the principles 
which led to its success in an ab- 
solutely new and extremely risky 


enterprise are the same Principles 
which lead to success anywhere 
else. Every manufacturer is con. 
fronted with similar problems: he 
must secure a constant and ade- 
quate supply of the goods, he must 
provide for their delivery to the 
consumer in salable condition 
and he must fix his price where it 
will pay him a reasonable profit 
and at the same time appeal to a 
large enough market to enable him 
to dispose of his output. The 
United Fruit Company yas 
obliged to grapple with these 
problems under particularly diff- 
cult conditions, and to a large ex- 
tent had to create its own means 
of transportation and its own 
sources of supply, but the basic 
principles which guided the com- 
pany are just as applicable to a 
business in any other line. What 


STRONG FEATURING OF A_ BOOKLET ON 
THE UNITED FRUITS’ TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE 


those principles are can best be 
understood from a brief outline 
of the company’s history. 

In 1866, Carl B. Franc began to 
make occasional shipments of ba- 
nanas from the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama to New York. In 1870, Capt. 
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Lorenzo D. Baker took a party of 
miners to Colombia in his Cape 
Cod schooner, and on his way 
back picked -up a few bunches of 
bananas at Jamaica and took them 
to Boston. Baker repeated the ex- 
periment, and up to 1885 he and 
Franc were the only persons who 
did a commercial business in ba- 
nanas, and practically their total 
importations were consumed in 
the local markets. 


REDUCED FARES 
FOR SUMMER CRUISES 
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the partners that they were on 

the right track, and $100,000 extra 

capital was subscribed and ex. 

pended in the purchase of banana 

plantations in the West Indies, Ay 

the close of the five-year period 

the partnership possessed assets of 

$531,000, and the company was jp. 

corporated under the name of the 
Boston Fruit Company. 

Right at this point—nine years 

before the establishment of the 

United Fruit Com. 

pany—the first im. 

portant policy of the 

company — manifests 

itself. In spite of 

the fact that banana 

importation was an 

extremely hazardous 

business, and not- 

withstanding the 

scarcity of the prod- 

uct and the few im- 

porters who were at- 

tempting to supply 


JAMAICA, CUBA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL AMERICA, COLOMBIAN PORTS. 
G New Yor every week from 
New York, Boston end New 
Orleans, Delightful Cruises July. August and September. 


Havana, or at the Panama Canal, 
seldom touches 88 degrees during 


of Fighteen and Twenty-two days 
cost ye no more than your 
annual vacation to sea-shore or 
mountains. 

Itis cool in the tropics in summer. 


Great White Fleet Ships have 
on an enviable reputation as 
**The Coolest Ships Afloat."” Built 
especially for tropic travel. Extra 
large staterooms, many of them 


the market, no at- 
tempt was made to 
establish the banana 
as a luxury at a high 
price. The company 
has always. striven 
after enormous sales 


time. Much cooler than in Summer 
Resorts further North. Official 
temperature records prove this. 
The thermometer at Jamaica, Rammer Booklet. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY—STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Pi..N.Y. Long Wharf,Boston 650 Common St., New Orleans 


AN ATTRACTIVE 


In the latter year, Andrew W. 
Preston, a Boston fruit merchant, 
organized a partnership to import 
bananas. Associated with him 
were nine other men, none of 
them engaged in the fruit busi- 
ness, who put in $2,000 apiece and 
agreed to defer dividends for five 
years, putting all the profits back 
into the business. Before the five 
years were up, results convinced 


with baths. A cuisine noteworthy 
for its excellence. Use the ship as 
our hotel while in port. 


SUMMER CRUISE AD 


on ‘a small margin 
of profit, rather than 
for a more exclusive 
market and _ higher 
profits. 

Probably the fact 
that the prices for 
fruits are deter 
mined largely by the 
supply of other 
kinds of fruit hada 
great deal to do 
with the adoption oi 
the policy. Bananas 
are perishable—ex- 
tremely so—and 
they must be sold 
quickly if they are 
sold at all. Probably not mort 
than three weeks elapse, on the 
average, between the plucking o! 
the green bananas in the trop 
ical plantation, and their com 
sumption. But at the time the 
Boston Fruit Company was of 
ganized there must have beet 
some temptation to establish ba 
nanas as a “fancy” fruit. The 
economic “principle” that the mort 


Write for 
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hazardous the occupation, the 
greater the margin of profit would 
seem to lead in that direction. 
For the production and _ ship- 
ment of bananas are extremely 
hazardous. They grow in localities 
which are subject to floods and 
hurricanes, which frequently wipe 
out entire plantations without the 
slightest warning. hey are so 
perishable that a delay of a day 
or two in reaching the final mar- 
ket may ruin half a cargo. Fur- 
thermore, they are subject to what 
is called “banana disease,” where- 
by one crushed or broken banana 
will communicate the infection to 
all the rest in its immediate neigh- 
borhood. This entails an expen- 
sive staff of inspectors, and often 
results in serious losses. Altogeth- 
er, the industry is one which hard- 
ly would commend itself as a con- 
servative investment, In fact, it 
was an extremely risky investment 
until the United Fruit Company 
proved that judicious management 
could take all the risks into ac- 
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count and still show a pretty con- 
tinuous profit. 

From 1890 to 1898 the Boston 
Fruit Company increased its im- 
portations, until in the latter year 
the total aggregated 12,000,000 
bunches. That figure was, how- 
ever, determined by the supply, 
not by the demand. The com- 
pany’s policy of marketing ba- 
nanas as a staple had been so suc- 
cessful that there were not enough 
bananas grown to supply the mar- 
ket. The Boston Fruit Company, 
and its 21 competitors, which had 
sprung up, took every ‘banana 
which was within reach of the 
seacoast, and purchased large 


_acreage for banana plantations, 


yet the supply was nowhere near 
equal to the existing demand. It 
is said that the same is true to- 
day, and that the importations in 
1913 would have been much great- 
er than they were if a supply of 
the fruit had been available. 

In the meantime—that is to say 


while the Boston Fruit Company 





The Youth’s Companion 
is taken the year through for it- 
self—not for short run features. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


New York Office 
910 Flatiron Building 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Office 
122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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"SUMMER VISITORS 
Six Hundred Thousand People 


Come every Summer to enjoy their vacation in 


NEW ENGLAND 


They come from all over the country, for nowhere 
else in this land of ours are there in the summer time 
such delights—ocean, mountains, invigorating 
breezes, and charming nature settings —as there are in 
New England. These visitors spend here annually, 


more than | 
Sixty Million Dollars 


A Summer campaign in New England is desirable 
for any advertiser. ‘The native sons and daughters 
will more than make it pay, and after the season 
closes the six hundred thousand visitors will carry 
to nearly every city in the country the message you 
delivered to them in the summer time. The 


LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


will reach most of these visitors while they are with 
us. Everyone who can read—except those who 
are or ought to be locked up—read the daily papers. 
Plan a summer campaign for New England alone 
and when the returns come in you will be glad you 
did so. 


These 12 papers will give you great value ina 
Summer campaign. 


Waterbury,Ct.,Republican Salem,Mass.,News 
Portland,Me.,Express Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,V t.,Free Press W orcester,Mass., Gazette 
Manchester,N. ‘H., Union and Bridgeport, Ct., Telegram 
Lynn,Mass.,Item New Haven, Ct., Register 
NewBedford nl Meriden,Ct.,Record 
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was growing up—Minor C. Keith 
had been building railways in 
Costa Rica. Beginning in 1871, he 
was associated in an attempt to 
build a road across Costa Rica, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
For years that road began and 
ended in the jungle, and it was 
only the discovery of freight in 
the shape of bananas which kept 
the enterprise from failure. But 
Mr. Keith was attracted by the 
possibilities of New Orleans as a 
market for bananas, and made ex- 
tensive plantings in Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. The banana fur- 
nished freight for his railroad, and 
brought a good profit in the New 
Orleans market. By 1898 Mr. 
Keith had plantations within easy 
reach of the five deep-water har- 
bors of Central America, a system 
of railroads between the planta- 
tions and the harbors, and large 
interests in a fleet of steamships. 
The United Fruit Company was 
formed in 1899, by the amalgama- 
tion of the Keith interests and 
those of the Boston Fruit Com- 
pany. It was brought about indi- 
rectly by the failure of the whole- 
sale agents to whom Mr. Keith 
consigned his fruit. This caused 
him to look about for a new 
.means of distribution, and the 
Boston Fruit Company agreed to 
take part of his produce for ship- 
ment by the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany, a subsidiary corporation or- 
ganized to distribute the fruit aft- 
er it was landed from the ships. 
The consolidation of the various 
interests was a natural result of 
such an arrangement, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Mr. Keith’s chief 
interest lay in his railroad system, 
and the banana business had, from 
the start, been secondary. The 
Boston Fruit Company, importing 
chiefly from the West Indies to 
Northern ports, felt the need of a 
source of supply in other locali- 
ties, in case a bad season should 
ruin its West Indian crops. The 
two businesses were not competi- 
tive, in the ordinary sense, though 
they dealt in the same product. 
They did not secure their supplies 
from the same place, nor did they 
sell to. the same markets. 
Since its organization, the United 
Fruit Company has been able to 
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Worcester 
Massachusetts 


In all great industrial centers 
the wage workers are nearly all 
of the adult male population. 

In Worcester because of their 
skill the pay envelop is far heav- 
ier than that of the rank and file 
of clerical workers. 

Most of these do their reading 
after the day’s work is done, so 
prefer the Evening paper. Their 
favorite paper is the family paper, 
and in this case it is the 


Evening 
Gazette 


which has a _ greater circulation in 
Worcester than any other daily, morning 
or evening. 

[Largest evening circulation of any 
Massachusetts paper published outside 
of Boston.] 

The local retailers find that the 
GAZETTE gives more results than any 
other Worcester daily. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





Over 24,000 
paid subscribers, 


Guarantees Circulation. 
Scrupulous advertising policy. 
It means prestige toan advertiser 

to be in Medical Council. 

Giving practical service to its 
readers ''—is the so/id foundation 
of Medical Council's success. 

The medical profession has con- 

Jidence in Medical Council. 

It’s the big value in medical field. 
Write, rates, sample copy, etc. 
42nd and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 
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Developing the 





Smaller Advertiser 





—the vital problem of advertis- 
ing service is to make a little 
go a long way— 


—no machine-like organization 
can possibly serve the small ac- 
count properly—attend the de- 
tails of the small account— 
nurse the small account—de- 
velop the small account— 


—these things demand personal 
service— 


—we should like to cite instances 
of our success with small ac- 
counts — where every dollar 
counted—and where mere clev- 
erness had no place alongside 
the stern problem of getting 
results— 


Zellner- Frank, Inc. 


1123 Broadway, New York 








It never has happened be- 
fore, and in all probability 
it never will happen again 


Southern Ruralis 


The South’s Foremost Farm Journal 


has a_ full-page advertise- 
ment in “Life.” Issue of 
June 11th. . 

Did you read it, and if 
so, what did you _ think 
of it? 

The Southern Ruralist has a 
habit of doing things that were 
never done before in the Farm 
Journal field. Its guarantee of 
250,000 net paid circulation on 
and after September 1, 1914, at 
$1.00 a line, is high-water mark 
in the history of Southern Agri- 
cultural Publications. 

Send for the “Littlest Copy of 
the Biggest Publication in the 
South.” 


Southern Ruralist Co. 


Southern Ruralist Bldg, ATLANTA. GA. 














develop the production of bananas 
to a point where they are almogt 
as staple as sugar. It handles an 
agricultural product, but the dif. 
ferent factors of production and 
distribution must act with almost 
the same precision as if it were q 
manufacturing business carried on 
under one roof. The bananas 
must be picked at precisely the 
proper stage of development; the 
railroad or the tramway must 
carry them on time to the steam- 
er; inspection must be extremely 
thorough and rapid; the ship must 
maintain her schedule, and the 
Fruit Dispatch Company must de- 
liver the goods in the right mar- 
ket at the right time. A slip-up 
may mean the total loss of a 
cargo. 

Moreover, the company has had 
to contend with other problems, 
more stubborn than the mainte- 
nance of schedules. In the con- 
stant effort to keep production 
abreast of the demand, new plan- 
tations have been laid out and new 
territory opened. And wherever 
this has been done, the company 
has been obliged to solve problems 
of sanitation. The tropical coun- 
tries where bananas are grown are 
notoriously unhealthful—the first 
25 miles of Mr. Keith’s Costa Rica’ 
railroad cost the lives of 4,000 men 
from disease. So in order to 
maintain the necessary schedule 
the company has been obliged to 
establish a department of health, 
and to fight disease by the same 
methods, though on a larger scale, 
as have been so successfully fol- 
lowed in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Furthermore, in order to be sure 
of the crop, barring floods and 
hurricanes, the company has been 
obliged to get laborers from Ja- 
maica, and transplant them among 
its Central American plantations. 
The Jamaican negro can be de- 
pended upon to keep fairly stead- 
ily at work; the Central and South 
American native cannot. ; 

In spite of all that, the banana 1s 
a low-priced, almost universal ar- 
ticle of diet. Perhaps, because of 
its perishable nature and the com- 
petition of other fruits, it could 
never have been popularized as 2 
luxury. Certainly it never would 
have attained the production of 








close to 50,000,000 bunches a year 
on that basis. But the wisdom of 
the policy which kept the margin 
of profit low and worked toward 
yolume of production is not to be 
ignored. 

In 1913 the company owned 41 
steamships, and operated 49 others 
which are owned by other compa- 
nies. It has developed a substan- 
tial passenger-carrying trade be- 
tween the ports of the United 
States and the sub-tropics. Its 
investments are so . “diversified” 
that if the banana crop of Jamaica 
fails it can still fall back upon 
Central America; if both localities 
should be visited by some calamity 
it has large sugar plantations in 
Cuba, where bananas do not grow 
well. If the worst comes, it has a 
fleet of freight carriers, and a 
splendid equipment of refrigerator 
cars, which can be used for other 
goods if a supply of bananas or 
sugar is not available. 

And this is the place to answer 
the inevitable query: “Hasn’t the 
United Fruit Company a mon- 
opoly of the banana business?” 
It has not. Of the importations 
during 1913, the United Fruit 
Company brought in 24,000,000 
bunches, and competitors no less 
than 17,000,000. 





Additions to Ewing & Miles 
Staff 


V. B. Ho'man, formerly connected 
with the advertising department of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. and James A. De- 
vine, for eleven years with W. Mon- 
tague Pearsall, of New York, became 
associated with Ewing & Miles, Inc., 
of New York, on June 1 


Suicide of H. W. Swift 


On the eve of a foreign business trip, 
Humphrey W. Swift, advertising man- 
ager of the Morse Twist Dril! Machine 
Company, of New Bedford, Mass., com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself at a 
hotel in Boston. He was 42 years old 
and a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 








Swiss Advertising Man Studies 
U. S. Methods 


August Giimbel, in charge of the ad- 
vertising of the Magasins du Sauvage, 
Basle. Switzerland, is making a tour of 
the United States to get ideas and sug- 
gestions from the methods employed by 
the department stores here. 
tend the .Toronto convention. 


e will at- 
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Portland, Maine 


This is the largest city in 
Maine, the most important city 
of the state, the commercial and 
financial center to which all other 
Maine municipalities look as their 
jobbing trading point. The sum- 
mer visitors will soon be here in 
thousands for Portland and its 
surroundings are the beauty spots 
of New England. The 


Evening 
Express 


is the only afternoon daily in 
Portland. The EXPRESS goes 
into nineteen out of every twenty 
homes in Portland where there 
are newspaper readers. 


This means not only the largest cir- 
culation, but it also means that the 
EXPRESS has about double the cir- 
culation of the next greatest. 
— circulation of any Maine 
daily. 

The EXPRESS leads in all classes of 
advertising because it gives the greatest 
results. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





to Don’t 
Just Buy Space 


When you order your advertisement in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


What you really buy is the friendship 
and confidence of the people who make 
up the circulation. Not every magazine 
can deliver these essential factors. 
They are necessary if the maximum 
results are to be achieved. 

In PHYSICAL CULTURE your ad- 
vertisement will be read, believed and 
patronized. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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Printers’ INK 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PrinTeErRs’ INK PusBLisHING COMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopxtns. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. D.S. LAWLor, 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates; Page, $60; half page, $30. 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. Further 
information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, JUNE 11, 1914 








It Paid When a reader 
to Know of Printers’ INK 
is able to put his 
finger on a specific article or series 
of articles and say: “This helped 
me, this saved me from making a 
serious blunder, or this showed me 
how to displace old, outworn 
methods with fresh and vigorous 
ones,” then he is doing PRINTERS’ 
INK, the field and himself an im- 
portant service in saying so. While 
the nature of Printers’ INK as a 
clearing-house of information and 
experience is sufficiently obvious to 
all, there nevertheless must always 
be an element of uncertainty re- 
garding just what kind of infor- 
mation and what kind of experi- 
ence are most desired by the ma- 
jority of readers at the moment. 
Such a letter as the general man- 
ager of the important house of 
Levi Strauss & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco and New York, writes is 
therefore highly suggestive be- 
cause it shows the practical dollar- 
and-cents value of a recent series 
of articles: 


Levi Strauss & Co. 
New York, June 1, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I beg to inform you that we brought 
suit against two firms in San Francisco 


under the law of Unfair Tra 
tition—and we won both mrs Compe 

Always wishing to give credit wher 
credit 1s due, we beg to inform ve 
that these suits were brought ateran 
had read of several decisions and a 
eral opinions which you published in 
your paper, and I, therefore, wish to 
state that during the trial our attorne 
based his arguments on similar caste 
which you quoted, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that if it were not for 
PRINTERS INK we never would have 
brought these suits; so I take this 
method of showing you our appreciation 

Levi Strauss & Co., : 
Simon E. Davis, 

It was the articles on unfair 
competition ‘that were of special 
value to Mr. Davis. Other readers 
of Printers’ INK may have found 
them of no immediate concern, 
and may have passed them over 
for the discussions of copy, of cir- 
culation, of distribution or for 
stories of suggestive campaigns, 
But the fact remains there is some- 
thing vital in every issue for every 
individual in the selling and adver- 
tising field—whether he wants 
news of legal decisions, of trade 
tendencies, of proposed legislation, 
of new methods of distribution, 
new ways to head off competition, 
or what not; and this letter of Mr. 
Davis’ is an illustration. Here are 
a few of the articles in Printers’ 
InK he says helped him: 

UNFAIR COMPETITION 

Story of Fierce Fight against Compe- 
tition, May 21, 1914. 

International Aspects of Unfair Com- 
petition, May 21, 1914. 

Display of Signs when Dealer Hasn't 
Goods, March 12, 1914. 

Unfair Competition between a Re: 
tailer and a Mail-Order House, Febru- 
ary 19, 1914. 

Displaying Goods in Rival’s Showcase, 
Icbruary 19, 1914. 

Predatory Price-Cutting as Unfair 
Trade, February 19, 1914. 

Advertised Goods as Bait, January 
15, 1914. ; 

Heavy Cost of Small Inaccuracies, 
January 15, 1914. 

Harmless Exaggeration Loses “Shaker 
Salt”? Case, January 15, 1914. 

Unfair Use of Family Name, Janv- 
ary 8, 1914. : 

Would Restrain Use of “Untied Ci- 
gar Store,’? December 11, 1913. 

Unfair Trading by the False Use of 
Community Marks, December 11, 1913. 

How Gorham Designs Suffer from 
Piracy, December 4, 1913. 

Unfair Competition by Means of Ad- 
vertisements, November 20, 1913. . 

Unfair Trading by Refilling Genuine 
Packages with Spurious Goods, Octo- 
ber 16, 1913. i 

Unfair Trading by the Use of Equiv- 
alents, October 9, 1913. 

Unfair Competition by Imitating Ap 
pearance of Package, August 14, 1918. 
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ngful Competition as Uncle Sam 
so TeMay 8, 16, 22, 20; June 5, 26; 
July 8, 10, 1913. 

How Ciosely May Labels Resemble 
Each Other? July 3, 1913. 

Deceptive Use of Descriptive Terms 
in Unfair Competition, May 22, 1913. 
Deceptive Use of Personal Names in 
Unfair Competition, May 8, 1913. 
Victory. for Coca-Cola in Color Case, 
May 1, 1913. f 

fighting Unfair and Deceptive Use 
of Place , Boon April 24, 1913. | 
When Your Rights Are Infringed, 
April 17, 1918. : 
Unfair Competition—How to Know 
It When You Meet It, April 10, 1913. 
Imitation of Advertisement Part 
Proof of Unfair Competition, February 
18, 1913. ; 
Family Names and Unfair Competi- 
tion, January 30, 1913. 

Some Essentials in Trade-Mark Pro- 
tection, July 11, 1912. 

Trade Phrase Protected by >upreme 
Court, July 4, 1912. ; 
Castoria’s Experience with Unfair 
Competition, September 21, 1911. ’ 
Legal Remedies for Unfair Competi- 
tion, August 31, 1911. \ 
How the Law of Unfair Competition 
Protects a Family Name, August 24, 


1911. 
What Is and What Is Not Unfair 
Competition, August 3, 1911. : 
Imitating Type Style and Unfair 
Competition, January 26, 1911, 
Spearmint’s Unfair Competition Vic- 
tory, November 3, 1910. ; 
ientying “Unfair Competition” by 
Advertising, October 18, 1910 


Swiping Advertising Designs, June 2, 
1909. : 





Concentra- The Liggett & 
tion by Myers Tobacco 
Company has just 
Advertising made a contract 
with the Wm. Wrigley Jr., Com- 
pany, by which it secures a brand 
for its exclusive sale. As men- 
tioned recently in Printers’ INK, 
it has sent out a letter to its 
jobbers announcing that it is in 
the market for orders for chewing 
gum. The letter says: “Each box 
of chewing gum is subject to the 
same deals that apply on our va- 
rious brands of tobacco,” etc., etc. 
There is perhaps little more sig- 
nificance in the tobacco company 
going outside of its line for a new 
member of its family of products 
than there has been in the Beech 
Nut Packing Company doing so, 
or the Johns-Manville Company in 
taking in a variety of automobile 
accessories and other products. 
The latest addition to the class 
simply calls attention to its grow- 
ing size. 
Economists have been telling us 
for some time now that the prob- 
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lem of production is well on its 
way to final solution, and that it 
is time to take up the problem of 
distribution. It was a_ tobacco 
man who predicted that the revo- 
lution in selling methods would 
come during the next few years. 
_ This centralization of distribu- 
tion through clusters of families 
of products is evidently a more 
important part of the revolution 
than some have been thinking. 

And yet what is it but a return 
to, or rather an adaptation of, the 
old jobbing system? Instead of 
many manufacturers selling their 
peculiar products through one or 
more distributors who came in 
contact with the retailers, relative- 
ly fewer manufacturers, each with 
a miscellaneous line, selling direct 
to the dealer, or, perhaps, though 
with growing infrequency, still 
through the jobber. 

The jobber was once all-power- 
ful in all lines. He provided the 
mechanism of distribution and the 
manufacturers used it. But as the 
manufacturers adopted modern 
methods and grew, the jobbers as 
a class failed to grow with them, 
and those manufacturers who 
wished to continue to enlarge and 
protect their distribution have had 
to have recourse to advertising. 
And now, having grown, they are 
taking the place of the jobbers by 
so much as they increase their out- 
put, spread the selling expense 
over many items and _ substitute 
their advertised brands for the 
jobbers’ unadvertised private 
brands. 

The manufacturer’s salesmen, 
supported as they are by advertis- 
ing, do not need to specialize on 
a single product or a line of simi- 
lar products, indeed have no time 
to do so, and therefore are tend- 
ing to become order-takers, like 
the jobbers’ salesmen. 

So far as method is concerned, 
the circle is almost complete: we 
are witnessing the beginning of 
the end of a change from auto- 
matic selling through the jobbers 
by means of the jobbers’ influence 
on the dealers to automatic sell- 
ing, direct to the dealer or other- 
wise, by means of the advertisers’ 
influence on both dealer and pub- 
lic. 
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The jobber influence was always 
an unstable one. The public was 
always the court of last appeal, 
but the jobber formerly ignored it 
and the manufacturer did not 
know how to reach it. The manu- 
facturer knows now how to reach 
it. It looks as if all further ad- 
vances will have to be made from 
this point, and as if the addition 
of new products and new lines by 
the stronger houses and more ag- 
gressive advertisers were the nor- 
mal development. There is no 
stopping this sort of centralization. 


Educating the “Many of our 
Other best sales,” said 
Satine's the sales man- 
ager of a West- 

Salesmen ern addressing 
machine company, “result from 
co-operation with other office- 
specialty salesmen in the field. 
Quite often a chance recommen- 
dation, or an indifferent sugges- 
tion, will lead to an order running 
into thousands of dollars.” 

And the same is true in other 
lines. A salesman calling on a 
customer or prospect is asked for 
an opinion about kindred but non- 
competitive goods. If he has an 
intelligent understanding of your 
proposition, his opinion carries a 
good deal of weight. He is un- 
biased, ‘and disinterested. He has 
nothing to gain. A five-word sen- 
tence may result in a five-page or- 
der. That is why the attitude of 
advertisers toward the salesmen in 
allied lines is changing from in- 
difference to interest. 

Ten years ago the thought of a 
group of specialty salesmen or- 
ganizing a club for the purpose of 
working closer together in the 
field would have been classed as a 
“pipe dream.” Yet such a club was 
formed just the other day in New 
Orleans, by representatives of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 
American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, Addressograph Company, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany and other office-specialty con- 
cerns. Encouraged from the home 
office, the salesmen were quick to 
see the benefits which would result 
from team work. 

All down the line there seems to 


be a growing realization of the 
value of making friends and 
boosters of the salesmen in allied 
lines.’ It is a field which cannot 
well be overlooked. Many adver. 
tisers are reaching it through edy- 
cational copy in trade publications 
read by salesmen in desirable 
fields; others are building mailing 
lists with the help of their own 
salesmen and sending out adver- 
tising matter of an educational na- 
ture. A few, in the office-specialty 
field, go even farther and make 
enthusiasts out of the other fel- 
low’s salesmen by sending them 
the sales organization paper, as 
well as sending it to their own 
salesmen. And why not? What 
is the use of making a secret out 
of your strongest sales argu- 
ments ? 


A Big Impres- “That —— cane 


cern is a great 
sion from advertiser,” said 


Small Space 4 friend of ours 
(not an advertising man) the 
other day. “I see it everywhere I 
go. It must cost a tremendous 
amount, but it is mighty good.” 
That testimony on the part of a 
layman, and a consumer of the 
goods advertised, is a tribute to 
the value of good copy and skilful 
placing. 

For the concern he mentioned is 
not a very large advertiser. There 
are at least three other concerns 
in the same line which fill much 
greater space. He does not see 
the advertising “everywhere,” but 
he recognizes it instantly when- 
ever he does see it, because the 
copy has made an impression on 
him, and he sees it just often 
enough to preserve the continuity. 
When he made the remark he re- 
ferred to a quarter-page ad not 
very many pages from a double- 
spread of a competitor. 

We do not doubt that a good 
many dealers have received the 
same impression: that the com- 
pany in question is doing a great 
deal more advertising than 1s 
really the case. It is not so much 
a question of the size of an ap- 
propriation as of making the right 
use of the appropriation which 1s 
at hand. 
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Painless 


Childbirth 


Subj ect for August 


The Twilight Sleep 


What it Is and How it Works 














Subject for September 


My Own Experience 
By An American Mother 


Every thinking woman who has 
a child, or hopes to have one or 
fears to have one, or who has a 
daughter who may some day be 
a mother will follow these 
monthly articles in 


The Ladies’ World . 
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You are wiser 
than last year 


A year ago some advertisers couldn’t 
see Harpers Bazar for a minute! 
What do you think of it now? 





A year ago you said,—‘You will 
have to show us,—we will wait and 
see what happens.” 





Or, you temporized with that old, 
old one so sadly overworked,-—“Our 
list is made up.” 








Now, before you make up your next 
list, take a look at Harper’s Bazar,— 
see what a big, beautiful magazine 
we are making. 


Note how it stands. Consider its 


position, its prestige, its gains, its 
circulation, its quality—its record. 





Do you believe honestly that you can 
afford to leave the Bazar off your 
next schedule? 


E. M. ALEXANDER, Advertising Manager 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Western Office: 437 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


London Paris Geneva Berlin 








— 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 


YOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN | 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
JUNE 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 





_— 
4 
Hy 

| 

j 


| oe 


é 
t 


Srna 


Agate | 
Pages. Lines. 


Cosmopolitan 36,372 
McClure’s 5 23,576 
Review of Reviews 23,181 
Harper’s Magazine 95 21,386 ye i. 
World’s Work 20,384 | He is ablest who 
Sunset 18,634 | §) best perceives ten- 
Everybody's eg dencies — and then 
- -paneae : ‘| backs up what he 
Metropolitan (cols.) 16,418 b : a 
American (cols.) 16,222 | # sees by action. 
Hearst’s 57 «15,078 ‘ 
Century 59 13,384 
Munsey’s 12,852 | : 
Popular (2 issues) 9,744 In magazine publishing 
American Boy (cols.).... 9,712 there are many tendencies 
Current Opinion (cols.).. 9,691 | upward with which adver- 
Atlantic 9,584 tisers should be deeply con- 
Red Book 8,736 | cerned such as— 
Ainslee’s 6,720 
St. Nicholas 6,608 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.)... 6,442 See et : 
ol “ie Canka.) ‘ 6,105 Greater editorial vision 
Wide World 5,768 | Wiser circulation meth- 
5,656 ods 
Strand h 5,208 
Lippincott’s 4,956 Better display values 
Overland 4,704 | More rigid copy censor- 
Blue Book 4,256 | ship 
Bookman 4,256 | 
Smith’s .. 3,948 
Smart Set 2,912 





aig eke dae” | RB ere 




















; | How clearly do you per- 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN | /) ceive these tendencies in the 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES | §— ftemarkable growth of the 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 








Agate | } 


Vogue (two issues)... 400 72.062 | |) METROPOLITAN 


Good Housekeeping Maga- | 6) “The Livest Magazine in America” 
zine (pages) 27,652 | | 

Ladies’ Home Journal.... 136 26,998 | © 

Woman’s Home Companion 99 19,829 | || 

Delineator 93 18,751 | &3 And what action 


Woman’s Magazine 76 15,214 Sunes? 
hone are you taking? 
Pictorial Review 76 15,200 - : 


Designer 75 15,193 

Housewife 73 14,674 | BE 

Harper’s Bazar 85 14,348 | 5! J. MITCHEL THORSEN 
McCall’s ‘ 12,584 ae ADVERTISING MANAGER | 
Ladies’ World 12,246 
Modern Priscilla 12,118 | 


Holland’s Magazine .... 50 11,454 ee 
Mother’s Magazine 11,218 
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Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

People’s Home Journal.. 47 9,569 
Woman’s World 52 9,187 
People’s Popular Monthly 44 8,176 
Needlecraft 9 1,761 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Lines. 
71,740 
41,530 


Pages. 
Motor (cols.) 427 
Motor Boating (cols.) .. 247 
Country Life in America 
oe er eee ee 214 
Vanity Fair (cols.)...... 187 
Architectural Record.... 117 
System 109 
Popular Mechanics 105 
Popular Electricity 76 
Field and Stream 73 
Outing 
National Sportsman 
Suburban Life (cols.).... 
House and Garden (cols.) 
Craftsman 
Outer’s Book 
House Beautiful 
Travel (cols.) 
Physical Culture 
Theatre (cols.) 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 
Outdoor Life 
Recreation and Outdoor 
World (cols.)........ 
International Studio 
Oe eee 
Technical World 
American Homes and Gar 
dens (cols.) 
Arts and Decoration 
CO EROS ee eee 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 


35,959 
29,577 


(cols.).. 


8,288 


7,672 


5,180 
3,840 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(fxclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 


Agate ' 


Lines. 
40,140 
27,870 
21,056 


Pages. 

*Canadian Courier (cols.). 223 

MacLean’s (cols.) 199 

Canadian Magazine 94 
.Canadian Home Journal 

(cols) 78 15,656 


*5 May issues. 


INK 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING jy 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN MAy 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 


Agate 
Columns. Lines, 


May 1-7 

Saturday Evening Post.. 169 

Literary Digest 

Town & Country 

Collier’s 18,498 

Scientific 18,466 

Life 2 8713 
6,520 
6,495 

Outlook (pages) 5,404 

Christian Herald 5,376 

Youth’s Companion 5,200 

Forest & Stream 4,751 

Churchman 8,842 

Asso. Sunday Magazines 2,975 

Illus. Sunday Magazine. 2,540 

All-Story 8 1,960 

Harper’s 1,207 

May 8-14 

Saturday Evening Post.. 213 

Town & Country 

Literary Digest 99 13,804 

Collier’s 69 13,101 

Outlook (pages) 29 6,552 

Life 5,872 

Leslie’s 

Forest & Stream 

Christian Herald 

National Sunday Mag... 

Asso. Sunday Magazines 

Youth’s - Companion 

Scientific American 

Illus. Sunday Magazine. 

Churchman 

Judge 

Harper’s Weekly 

All-Story 


May 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 191 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Life 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
Forest & Stream 
Outlook (pages) 
Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 
Illus. Sunday Magazine. 
All-Story 
Judge 
Harper’s Weekly 


28,339 
15,530 
13,850 


35,784 
15,399 
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HY not go directly to those whom you 
desire to attract by your advertising in 
order to ascertain what periodicals they read? 


Many advertisers have been enabled to do this 
by a straw ballot. 


Two of these ballots obtained from travelers, 
whose names and addresses have been listed, 
have shown that Harper’s Magazine is the 
most widely read periodical of its class among 
such people. 


In the Automobile industry the number of 
tests, regarding the results of which we have 
knowledge, is ten. In six of these Harper’s 
Magazine made the best showing and in the 
remaining four was a close second. In fact, 
the results of all such tests with which we are 
acquainted, whether such tests were made by 
travel advertisers, automobile advertisers, or 
other advertisers, have been unvaryingly 
favorable to Harper’s Magazine. 


Character of circulation, extent of such cir- 
culation and relation of circulation to adver- 
tising rate are the determining factors which 
should guide the advertiser in his selection of 
a periodical, and a selection thus judiciously 
made must, therefore, necessarily include, in 
nearly every instance, Harper’s Magazine. 


Comparison of the first six issues of 1914 with 
the first six issues of 1913 of Harper’s Maga- 
zine shows a net gain in advertising of 22,600 
lines. 


Rate $225.00 per page. 


We guarantee the net cash paid circulation 
to be more than 100,000. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Agate 
Lines. 
25,200 
17,472 
13,853 
13,680 
9,206 
8,723 
6,471 
4,872 
4,263 
4,007 
3,855 
3,429 
8,134 
3,048 
2,317 
2,040 
1,701 
1,344 


Columns. 
Post.. 150 


May 22-28 
Saturday Evening 
Outlook (pages) 
Collier’s 
Literary 
Town & 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Forest & Stream........ 
Scientific American .... 20 
National Sunday Mag... 22 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 19 
Youth’s Companion .... 15 
Illus. Sunday Magazine. 16 
Harper’s Weekly 
Churchman 
Judge 
All-Story 


May 29-31 

Saturday Evening Post.. 124 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country....... 
Outlook (pages) 
Forest & Stream........ 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 
Scientific American 

Churchman 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 


21,708 
12,578 
11,018 
9,031 
4,862 
4,744 
3,505 
3,173 


2,927 


The high quality of the 
circulation, together 
with the constantly in- 
creasing paid subscription 
list, makes LIPPINCOTT’S 
THE BEST BUY for adver- 
tisers among the higher 
priced magazines of na- 
tional circulation. 


Statement sent 


request. 


Philadelphia 


New York 
156 Fifth. Ave. 


upon 


CHICAGO 


1313 Marquette Bldg. 


| 17. World’s 


INK 


Agate 
Columns. Lines, 
Illus. Sunday Magazine. 13 2,440 
DUNO LA chose A ao4 uw ka ec 2,093 
Harper’s Weekly ...... 1,885 
PEON aie wae asia cnce 1,064 
Totals for May 
Saturday Evening 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Town & 
Outlook 
*Life 


Scientific 


- 143,119 
70,508 
65,843 
61,342 
38,546 
28,901 
28,471 
25,670 
23,117 
17,808 
16,468 


American ....... 
*Leslie’s 
Forest & Stream... 60.6050 
*Christian Herald 
Sunday Magazines... 
*Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 
Judge 
Illus. Sunday Magazine...... 
Harper’s Weekly 
All-Story 
~National Sunday Magazine... 

*—4 issues. i—2 issues, 


Asso. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
. Vogue (two _ issues) 
(cols.) 
- Motor (cols.) 
3. Motor 
. Cosmopolitan 


. Country Life in Amer- 


eer er 72,663 
owe er 71,740 

(cols.) 41,530 
36,372 


Boating 


BCR. GOGEBID so a n.0cisces 35,959 

3. Vanity Fair (cols.).. 7 29,577 

’. MacLean’s (cols.) 27,870 

. Good Housekeeping.. 27,552 

9. Ladies’ Home Journal 
(60182) cca cn savanes on 

10. Architectural Record 
ee Perry ee 
12. Popular Mechanics... 
13. McClure’s 
14. Review of Reviews.. 
15. Harper’s Magazine... 
16. Canadian Magazine.. 


26,998 
26,348 
25,528 
28,688 
28,576 
28,181 
21,836 
21,056 
20,884 


18. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.)....... 

. Delineator (cols.).... 

. Sunset 
21. Everybody’s 
D. SCTE Bn iso sae se 
23. Popular Elec. 
24. Field and Stream.... 
5. Metropolitan (cols.).. 


19,829 
18,751 
18,634 
18,326 
17,00 
17,080 
16,530 
16,418 
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Plan A Big Fall 
In Sunset This Year 


You ought to figure on extra liberal space in 
Sunset for your coming Fall and Winter cam- 
paigns because the Pacific Coast States will be 
in the whole nation’s eyes for the next few months 
pending the opening of Panama and the Exposition. 


Ili 


And Sunset will be in the thick of the activities 
of these two international events. We’re right on 
the spot—we know our people, and we have their 
confidence because we are giving them a typically 
far-western magazine. 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 


will be right in the front ranks during the next 
few months. Take bigger space than usual for the 
circulation is bound to be materially augmented by 
the great influx of people out this way. 


Don’t Talk Less Than A Page—$200 


“Get In Before The Canal Opens” 
Just address like this: 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 
Wm. Weodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 
Or the Eastern Offices 


Ciieage te West Jackson Blvd., 
.« L. McCormick, Mer. 


338 Marquette Building, 

G. C. Patterson, Mgr. 

New York--220 West 42nd St., 
W.. A. Wilson, Mgr. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JUNE 
ADVERTISING 


1914. 1913. 1912. Total, 
Cosmopolitan 46,129 44,206 160,447 
Review of Reviews 28,296 27,834 : 
Sunset 24,248 82,648 
23,510 28,069 
20,614 23,587 
. 19,275 20,213 
perp 7 38 18,144 16,688 
Scribner’s 092 18,0382 16,849 
American 17,875 
Munsey’s 5 13,902 
Century iss 18,248 
Hearst’s : 19,663 
10,080 
Metropolitan 13,442 
Current Opinion ¢ 6,972 
American 8,814 
Atlantic 7,000 
Ainslee’s 6,244 
Argosy 6,272 
Boy’s Magazine 7,825 
Lippincott’s 5,824 
St. Nicholas 6,608 6,160 4,480 4,868 21,616 


320,960 336,569 346,679 348,266 1,352,474 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 68,649 59,837 43,836 244,985 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... f 25, 984 24,017 22,848 
Ladies’ Home { 22,800 27,091 21,800 
Woman's Home Companion ‘ 24,448 22,870 21,975 
Delineator 7 19,260 18,898 20,340 
Woman’s Magazine 15,900 16,454 18,600 
Designer 15,850 16,226 18,800 
Pictorial Review 14,091 15,000 14,000 
Modern Priscilla ; 11,928 18,944 14,231 
Ladies’ 138,600 11,933 12,067 
McCall’s 11,724 y 10,452 
Housewife 11,300 8,699 
Mother’s Magazine.... oa X 9,125 ; 8,433 
Woman’s World f 7,221 9,275 
People’s Home Journal 9,038 6,677 
Harper’s Bazar 8,600 4,893 6,234 29 075 


~ 307,344 284,513 276,665 258,267 1,126,789 


CLASS MAGAZINES 
: 76,608 r 800,984 

Motor Boating 5: 38, 115 +7 158,895 
Country Life in America 5, 37,521 7 154,887 
System 5,5 y 105,692 
Popular Mechanics g 137 93,156 
Outing 
Suburban Life 
Popular Electricity 
House & Garden 
House Beautiful 36 2 
Garden Magazine Fe 8,596 
Physical Culture § 978 8,062 
Theatre 7 8,048 
International Studi 6,342 6,790 8,330 $2, 17 


300,47 9. 312,626 314,440 304,676 1,232,221 


WEEKLIES (May) 
Ste Dene POR. <<. 0.002% *148,119 R 106,968 103,700 
Town &C Country é 98 74,156 85,897 
Collier’s é 56,984 57,990 
eg SORTER PEPE Pere Y 5, 48,711 48,446 
39,172 44,064 
Life 9 *41,219 29,562 
i 7 *26,178 18,880 
Christian Herald 17,808 18, 231 *20,615  *28,458 


451,732 454,721 414,003 411,992 
Grand Total 1,380,515 1,888,429 1,851,787 1,323,201 




















+ 2 issues. 
*5 issues. 
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O machine was ever quite fool- 
N proof. No boat was ever abso- 
lutely unsinkable. No magazine 
circulation was ever wholly without 


waste. 


We try just as hard to keep the women 
who should not buy Vogue off the list, 
as we do to attract the women who should. 


Nevertheless, a small amount of waste 
is inevitable. Occasional copies may be 
bought by women of small means; a 
curiosity seeker may subscribe for six 
months or even a year. 


Therefore Vogue’s advertising 
rate is based not upon its total 
circulation but upon a conserv- 
ative guarantee of 80,000 copies, 
net paid. All questionable cir- 
culation—all waste—isdeducted 
from this guarantee. 


When you buy Vogue on this basis 
your advertisement is read by 80,000 
women in families where the income is 
$5,000 a year and over. 


“Vi ba» vertising Manager 


Note the June summary on opposite page. 


VOGUE 


443 Fourth Avenue id New York City 
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Red Cross Misused in Adver- 
tising 

An officer of the local Red Cross So 
ciety calls attention to a number of 
violations of the law forbidding the use 
of the Red. Cross insignia for advertis 
ing purposes, says the Springfield Ke- 
publican. During the Easter time sev- 
eral bakeries and lunch-rooms used the 
red cross to advertise Good Friday hot 
cross buns, both on placards and on 
boxes. This is the result of ignorance 
of the law, the signs being taken in 
when attention was called to their ille- 
gality. More trouble is had with _bar- 
bers, who paint a black line around the 
red cross and thus evade tne law. The 
lederal act incorporating the Americau 
National Red Cross Society provides: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person, 
corporation or association other than the 
American National Red Cross and its 
duly authorized employees and agents 
and the army and navy sanitary and 
hospital authorities of the United States 
for the purpose of trade or as an adver: 
tisement to induce the sale of any arti- 
cle whatsoever or for any business or 
charitable purpose to use within the 
territory of the United States of Amer 
ica and its exterior possessions the 
emblem of the Greek red cross on a 
white ground, or any sign or insignia 
made or colored in imitation thereof, or 
of the words ‘Red Cross’ or ‘Geneva 
Cross’ or any combination of these 
words.” 


Pluto Water’s Sampling Plan 


A rather expensive sampling method 
is that which has been adopted by the 
French Lick Springs (Ind.) Hotel 
Company, which bottles Pluto water. 
It is sending out to mailing lists, fur- 
nished by local Pluto. distributors, pint 
bottles of the water. These bottles are 
given to consumers with the compli- 
ments of the druggist, instead of the 
Pluto company. 

Postage on the sample amounts to 
six cents, and including the cost of 
the bottle, wrapping, etc., each sample 
costs the company in the neighborhood 
of ten cents. 


Kolynos Features Three 
Products 


The Kolynos Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is now distributing a counter 
display which shows three Kolynos 
products—dental cream, skin soap and 
mouth wash. 

Up to date the Kolynos Company has 
featured its tooth-paste most prominent- 
ly in its extensive window work. 
Through the prestige gained by featur- 
ing the tooth-paste it is expected the 
other two products will be quickly taken 
up by consumers. 


Robert E. Maurer, for some years 
educational manager for the Yawman 

Erbe Manufacturing Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is now the sales and ad- 
vertising manager for the Walker 
Brothers Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Appeal Based on Grasshopper 


The grasshopper has seldom appealed 
to the copy-writer in search of new 
ideas, but the ad man of the Connecticut 
Shock Absorber Company, Meriden 
Conn., is using the care-free insect to 
show that the shock absorber put out by 
that concern is correct in design because 








Ever since 
Mother Nature made the 
first Grasshopper, 
she used the 
Principle of 


| HONNEGTIGUT 


Shock Absorbers 
For Ford Cars 


Two arms working at an-angle wah each other, and chitked 
by a power similar to springs such as muscles and tendons, 
Your elbows and knees work on that principle. Give your car 
the same advantage. . 
Equip it with real shock absorbers -the same type as used as 
regular equipment on such cars as Pierce Arrow, Haynes, 
Kissel, etc. 

Easy to apply. Finished in blagk enamel! to marth Ford Can. 


Complete Set (3) —With All Fittings, $15.00 
Write for Bulletin No. 1006 


CONNECTICUT SHOCK ABSORBER CO., Inc, 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 





it follows natural laws. “Ever since 
Mother Nature made the first grass 
hopper,” it is suggested, “she used the 
principle of Connecticut shock ab 
sorbers.”’ 

As shown herewith, a cut of the 
grasshopper, which is given a pair of 
shock-absorber hind legs, illustrates the 
ad and makes a striking and attention. 
getting illustration. 


Definition From Boston 


Lorp & NacLte Company 
144 Congress St. 

Boston, May 9, 1914. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 13 
More than once since the advertising 
world has attempted to define the word 
“advertising” I have been tempted to 
join the dictionary-makers, but gave it 
u 


Pp. 4 , 
However, I note from this week's 
issue of Printers’ INK that the ques 
tion is evidently not yet settled, s0 


here’s another contribution. : 

“Advertising is a graphic communica 
tion designed to make known to oF 
remind others of the qualities of the 
thing or service advertised or of the 
advertiser’s wishes or intention.” 

This would at least allow a man to 
either advertise for hetp, or for a job, 
for an article that he had lost or found, 
or even for a wife, or to induce the people 
to “go to church,” and even as sug 
gested by Mr. Kingsley, to recover af 
old wife—perhaps, however, there are 
a few things it would not allow a man 
to do and yet call the “advertising” (?) 
of the thing “advertising.” 

J. J. McPuttwirs. 
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Premiumless Cigarettes Selling 
Vell 


The general belief among manufac- 
turers of medium-priced cigarettes that 
to market a new brand successfully 
cails for giving premiums of one kind 
or another seems to be contradicted in 
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are coming,” and after a few more 
“teasers,” sales copy is used, making 
capital out of the policy of premium 
giving, by declaring that “No premi- 
ums are required to hold Camel 
Smokers.” 

_ “We are opening up new territory 
just as fast as factory facilities will 
al‘ow,” writes F. G. James, the com- 
pany’s advertising manager, in response 


the experience of the R. J. Reynolds F 
Tobacco Company, of Winston-Salem, to a letter, “and find that our new 
N. C, in putting out its Camel Cigar- cigarettes take hold wherever intro- 
ettes. duced. Selling them as we are doing, 
The introductory work this company without any inducement outside of 
is using, as explained in a recent issue 


; quality, upsets the theory that pre- 
of Printers’ INK, is based on a series 


i mium giving is necessary to obtain 
of newspaper ads. The first copy draws widespread recognition for a new 
attention to the fact that “The Camels brand of ten-cent cigarettes.” 


——$—$——————— <= ————n —— = — 








Will Exhibit 
At Toronto 


OU are invited to investigate the merits of an 
pectin picture device for day or night, inside 

or outside display. Three sizes. They require no 
operator, the cost of maintenance is extremely low. 
They will give you a different illustrated descriptive 
display message or scenic view every few seconds. The 
possibilities for the practical use of the machines in 
almost any line of business are unlimited. The general 
make up is unique and can be made appropriate for any 
particular line of business. 
Our devices will be on exhibition at the Toronto Con- 
vention, and you are invited to ask for information. 
One of our organization will be on the ground. Full 
particulars on application. 


AUTO-PROJECTOSCOPE CO. 


11 Broadway - - New York 























Advertising Writer Wanted 


by one of the largest New York stores; man who 
has had thorough department store experience. 
Subjects: Furniture, Floor Coverings, Upholstery, 
.and other Housefurnishings. Knowiedge of mer- 
chandise and how to promote sales as essential 
as ability to write cultivated English. 

Reply by letter only, stating experience,and salary expected. 

““W. A. H.,’’ Box 188—Care PRINTERS’ INK 
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Once the Owner 
Always the Owner of 
a Trade-Mark 


This in Substance Is the Decision 
of the Highest Court in Favor of 
Standard Oil Company — Mark 
First Registered in 1881—View- 
point of the Court—Many Regis- 
trations Which Are Renewable 


Special Washington Correspondence 

ONCE the owner of a regis- 

tered trade-mark, always the 
owner, provided renewals are 
made—that, in effect, is the pur- 
port of an important decision re- 
cently handed down by the Court 
of Appeals at Washington in the 
case of the United States Com- 
missioner of Patents, appellant, vs. 
The Standard Oil Company, of 
New York, appellee. 

The case is a proceeding to com- 
pel the Commissioner of Patents 
to renew the registration of the 
Standard’s trade-mark, “White 
Rose,” applied to refined petro- 
leum and originally registered on 
September 27, 1881. The victory 
for the Standard in the court of 
last resort for such controversies 
sustains the decree of the lower 
court which ordered the commis- 
sioner to renew the registration. 

In refusing a renewal to the 
Standard, the commissioner had 
taken the position that registra- 
tions granted under the trade- 
mark law of 1881 are renewable 
only when the mark conforms to 
the requirements of the new trade- 
mark law—that of 1905. In other 
words, as he construed it, an ap- 
plication for such renewal is sub- 
ject to a re-examination and also 
to publication, giving anyone who 
deems himself injured by such re- 
newal an opportunity to oppose. 
The commissioner was desirous of 
refusing the application for White 
Rose in view of certain registra- 
tions, one of which is the registra- 
tion of the Stone & Fleming Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


EXTRACTS FROM COURT'S OPINION 


The opinion of the Court of Ap- 
peals says in the opening para- 


graph: “The property right in a 
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trade-mark under our statute jg 
not essentially different from that 
accorded at common law.” After 
citing various previous decisions 
on somewhat similar issues, the 
opinion continues: “It, therefore 
appears that the right once ae. 
quired being perpetual and syb- 
ject to forfeiture only in case of 
abandonment, registration amounts 
only to a record of existing trade. 
mark rights and the object of re 
newal is to make the record as 
nearly as possible one of actual 
rights. Renewal in no sense con- 
fers new rights. It is a correction 
of the record to the date of re- 
newal by the registrant or owner 
of the mark asserting his contin- 
ued use of it and therefore title 
to it. 

“The reasonable interpretation 
of the Trade-Mark Act will not 
sustain the contention of the com- 
missioner that a request for a re- 
newal is to be treated as an orig- 
inal application.” In support of 
this construction there are insert- 
ed quotations from the law, and 
the opinion then continues: “This 
is equivalent, we think, to a dec- 
laration that the rights under the 
original certificate may be per- 
petuated by request for renewal 
and such request shall be accepted 
as prima facie evidence that the 
mark has not been abandoned. In 
other words, it is intended that 
the rights originally acquired shall 
continue.” 

The case just decided involved 
only the one main point above out 
lined, but that is, of course, @ 
point of considerable significance. 
As was said in the brief filed by 
the Commissioner of Patents: 
“The single question raised in this 
case is whether a_ registration 
granted under the act of 1881 may 
be renewed under the trade-mark 
act of 1905 upon mere payment of 
the renewal fee and a request for 
the renewal made within s& 
months of the date of the expira 
tion of the registration or whethe 
such an application for renewal #8 
subject to examination as an ong 
inal application. The lower cout 
held that a renewal application 
was not subject to examination: 

Possible effects of the opinion 
of the Court of Appeals, sustail- 
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ing the lower court may be sur- tion iis forbidden by the act of 
mised from the statement in the 1905. 

commissioner's brief: “Under the 

construction put upon the act by To Wrap, or Not to Wrap, 


the lower court, any registration That Is the Question 
under the act of 1881 is renewable Th ; £ h 

f course notwith- Lhe question o whether or not State 
as a matter or e, legislation should be enacted which will 
standing the registration of the demand that all bread be wrapped before 


ma e specificall delivery to retailers is a live one just 
oe eet ge Qo For now among the bakers of the country. 
forbidden by alee At the fourteenth annual convention of 
example, coats of arms and the in- the Texas Association of Master Bakers 


signia of fraternal organizations recently held at Galveston, the subject 
tedly registered under was debated with much earnestness, some 
were repeatedly reg speakers declaring that wrapped bread 


the act of 1881, but their registra- must soon become the rule. 


—Profit 


more by “clearing” your Newspaper Classified through us. We 
have a highly specialized department for efficiently handling all 
the details. 


Agencies should ask for our special 
commission proposition. Advertis- Classified Dept. 

ers should have a copy of our THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
Bulletin No. 130 containing best 234-36 Nasby Building, Toledo, Ohio 
lists. Write today. Recognized by the A. N. P. A, and Quoin Club 


I847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. ge 




















Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
of silverware. 











_Metropolitan Life Building New York, 


| EG PG 








The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


EORGE FRENCH writes the 

Schoolmaster that he has 
been authorized by a large philan- 
thropic association, connected with 
a religious denomination, to con- 
sult prominent advertising men 
with respect to a campaign next 
year for the completion of a large 
fund. “The idea,” Mr. French 
writes, “is to get outside the usual 
beaten church tracks, and appeal 
to that great body of people who 
always wish to help but -may not 
come within the influence of the 
work through the ordinary meth- 
ods. I hope that you will help me 
develop this most interesting situ- 
ation. It is a great opportunity 
for us to demonstrate our faith 
in our profession.” 

It is, indeed, an opportunity, 
and the Schoolmaster hopes that 
it will be rightly handled. But the 
problem is at least as great as the 
opportunity, and will require more 
than ordinary skill in the solution. 
Gratuitous advice, no matter how 
conscientious, will hardly suffice. 
It is a job for a well-equipped and 
experienced. advertising agency 
of the highest calibre, and in the 
Schoolmaster’s opinion it should 
be placed in such an agent’s hands 
without delay. 

* * 

One of the chief difficulties of 
advertising for a religious or phil- 
anthropic purpose is the inability 
of those responsible for it to di- 
vest themselves of the charitable 
frame of mind. The giver of 
charity is a consistent seeker after 
charity, when it comes to adver- 
tising. He wants publishers to 
donate the space which is to be 
filled with donated copy. The 
whole campaign, also, is usually 
based upon gratuitous advice, 
which is worth just about what 
it costs. The net result is a to- 
tally disorganized campaign be- 
cause nobody is responsible. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster hopes that 
Mr. French’s campaign will be a 
success, and the first step in that 
direction is the appointing of a 


responsible head. There is no ob- 
jection whatever to the securing 
of as much advice as may be had 
from prominent advertising men 
but somebody must pass judgment 
on it after it is obtained. And 
that judgment, to be worth any: 
thing at all, must be based upon 
definite knowledge both of the 
proposition itself and the field 
which is to be reached. There js 
nothing definite in Mr. French's 
letter concerning either. 

_ To reach a new market (which 
is what the proposition amounts 
to) requires patient investigation, 
It cannot be properly done in 
spare time, nor can it be pieced 
together from a lot of offhand 
or disjointed opinions. Somebody 
must be held responsible for the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the con- 
clusions, and the only enforceable 
responsibility is a paid responsi- 
bility. The advertising of phil- 
anthropy is no less a_ business 
proposition than the advertising 
of shoes. 

* 


* * 


Latterly your Schoolmaster has 
been not a little interested in va- 
rious pieces of literature addressed 
to retail sales people, designed to 
strengthen this last link in the 
chain between the manufacturer 
and the consumer. One of the 
best which has come to hand is 
issued by Hickeys’, of Detroit, and 
is called “A Sermon for Sales 
People on Advertising.” It be- 
gins: 

The man who writes the advertise 
ments for Hickeys’ has often thought 
he would like to invite you into his 
little “sanctum sanctorum’”’ one by one, 
for a brief but heart to heart talk about 
advertising. ae 

It’s not only the advertising man or 
the managers who should think of 
Hickeys’ advertising; neither is adver: 
tising, as many apparently think, re 
stricted to newspaper, billboard or street 
car announcements, window displays, 
booklets, cards or form letters. 

You aré an, advertising man 10f 
Hickeys’—advertising for or _ against 
this store—according to the. character 
of service you render our patrons~ 
even as you conduct yourself in public 
sr among your friends. 
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After outlining the store’s ad- 
yertising policy, and showing how 
hard it is to influence any par- 
ticular individual to visit the store 
inthe face of competing advertise- 
ments of all the other stores, the 
text continues : 

So, after all this outlay of cold cash 
and gray brain-matter, it “gets the 
goat” of the Hickeys’ advertising man 
to pass your counter, and hear you tell 
a customer who has finally made up 
his mind that Hickeys’ is the place to 
go for haberdashery—— . 

“Sorry, but I guess we haven’t any 
black garters” i 
—and the man who has possibly been 
impressed sufficiently to act, only after 
he has read our advertisements for a 
year or two—say about $15,000 or $20,- 
000 worth of advertising—walks out. 

Personally, the advertising man is not 
affected. He will still be ab‘e to buy 
street car tickets and go to a picture 
show now and then—but being con- 
sientious, and possessing a professional 
pride in advertising from a broad view- 
point, he is disgusted to see honest 
money, and honest . efforts wasted 


through your indifference or inexcusa- 
ble ignorance. 
* 


* * 

That is pretty straight talk, but 
the truth of it is so evident that 
the reader is hardly likely to take 
offense. Further on the book takes 
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up specific points, such as careless 
promises, incorrect names on 
sales-slips, and the like. The story 
is: told of the woman who on 
lhursday ordered a confirmation 
suit for her son, which was needed 
at seven ‘o'clock Sunday morning. 
The necessary alterations were 
made, and the suit was ready for 
delivery on Saturday. But a care- 
less chauffeur tossed it into a bin, 
and the anxious mother waited 
until far into the night. At four 
in the morning she called the pro- 
prietor of the store on the ’phone: 

The mental distress—the nervous 
strain endured—the almost hysterical 
condition of the speaker was immedi- 
ately realized, as the voice came over 
the ’phone out of the darkness that 
early morning hour. : 

With a quick, authoritative assurance 
that some acceptable suit if not the ex- 
act suit purchased—would positively 
reach her in time, and with an added 
injunction “not to worry another muin- 
ute,” the “chief”? got busy. His son 
was quickly rousted out of bed and in- 
structed to hurry with the proprietor’s 
car to the store—secure a suit, the size 
of which had been ascertained from the 
distracted mother, and to rush with it 
to her home—further to take her and 
her boy to the church. The son “made 
good,” but it was only the unusual ef- 
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THOUSANDS OF 


PREMIUM 


The pulling power of your premium 

plan can be increased tremendously 

by offering your customers their choice 
from thousands of premiums instead of only three or four, 
none of which they may wish. Through our “Clearing 
House” system we place at your service the largest premium 
stock in the world and can conduct your premium depart- 
ment for you without tying up a cent of your capital in 
premiums. We also save for you the expense of a purchas- 
ing department, a shipping department, etc. Tell us your 
needs so that we can explain how we can fill them. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 


- Largest Premium House in the World 


253 Broadway, New York 
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WE will pay a pro rata cash re- 
bate if in any issue we fall 


below 60,000 “net paid 


WISCONSIN 





® Agricutorist 





No Agricultural List is Complete 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission” 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 
So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully 


iven 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
New York :: Indianapolis, Indiana :: Chicago 





The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 131,428. Rate 35c, 


FOR SALE—A Pros- 


perous, Live, Recognized 
Advertising Agency 


in the best city in the South; has a 
splendid line of wholesale and retail ac- 
counts; an experienced man who can 
write good copy can easily make from 
$300 to $500 a month right now, and 
double it in a short time; owner is not 
copy writer and desires to get in other 
line of business; price $5,000; this is a 
great opportunity for the right man. 
For full particulars 


L. H., Box 187, Care of Printers’ Ink 


Let PRINTERS’ INK 


Come to Your Home 


as well as to your office. The 
very day which may be busiest 
may find you with spare time that 
night—and no copy at home. An 
additional subscription costs but 
$2.00 and can be a real time saver. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 3ist St., New York City 




















fort made, and the fact that j 
proprietor himself, who was ie fo 
sacrifice his own personal comfort t 
remedy a case of bad advertising tha 
saved that woman’s patronage for the 
store. 


It is an excellent illustration of 
the real nature of advertising, and 
ought to attain its end. 

* * 

Another excellent book for re. 
tail sales people is issued by 
Henry Likly & Co., Rochester— 
a manufacturer, this time. Nat- 
urally it contains a presentation 
of the advantages of selling trade. 
marked goods, but the greater 
part of its pages is taken by a 
description of the construction of 
Likly baggage: giving the sales- 
man talking points based upon 
specific facts, rather than upon 
claims or generalities. 

* * 


Of course the great problem 
with books of this kind, however 
effective they may be in them- 
selves, is to get them into the 
hands of the right people, and 
make sure that they will be read. 
The Schoolmaster thinks it is a 
good idea for a manufacturer to 
prepare a book, somewhat along 
the lines of the Hickeys’ “sermon,” 
and offer it to dealers for distri- 
bution among his sales people. If 
the manufacturer does not insist 
upon featuring his own product 
on every page, and if the text is 
written consistently from the 
dealer’s standpoint, such a book 
is apt to be a success. 


Men’s Club, Feature of Cloth 
ing Campaign 


Rosenberg Bros. & Co., Rochester, 

: . makers of R. B. Fashion 
Clothes, are running a campaign for 
this line in magazines. To every one 
who writes for a style book is sent an 
engraved certificate which is in_ the 
form of a membership to “The First: 
Over Club of America.” The certifi 
cate reads “You are now a lay mem 
ber of The First-Over Club 0 Amer- 
ica, which is an organization of wel 


dressed young. men all over the world, 
B. Fa 


and R. shion Clothes Clothiers. 

“The purpose of the club is to a& 
quaint its members with the latest 
styles in men’s wearing apparel. You 
may review, without any. obligation, the 
new R. B. Fashion Clothes styles a 
they are produced at Fashion Park H 
presenting the enclosed card to (retal 
store in your city.” 

The certificate is sent out on 4 
wooden roll like old-fashioned letters. 
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| Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ INK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order. for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m, Monday preceding date of issue. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


HELP WANTED 





| vowed FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1812. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





EXPERIENCED COPY MAN 
for growing agency. Must be competent to take 
charge of department. Address, stating experi- 
ence and salary. “CONFIDENTIAL” BB 
Box 301, care of Printefs* Ink. 





WANTED—An artist in the advertising 
department of a trade paper. Address, 
Box BB-310, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ARTISTS 





ILLUSTRATIONS 
lettering, border designs, human figures, cover 
designs, printers’ dummies, layouts, etc., in pen 
andinkor wash, ALF. WONFER, 114 South 
llth Street, Newark, N. J. 


YOuNG MAN wanted with general advertis- 
ing experience who would like to be instru- 
mental in the building up of a new agency with 
a view of being taken into partnership later. 
Should be able to act as ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR AND MANAGER for Spanish- 
American publication in the absence of present 





Our New Booklet of 
750 DESIGNS 
now ready. Price 25c 
WILL BRADLEY'S 
ART SERVICE 
131 East 23rd St 
New York 








BILLPOSTING 





¢aSheet Posts R.I. 


LISTED, PROTECTED AND GUARANTEED SHOWING 
ADDRESS: LAPHAM BUILDING. PROVIDENCE, R. 


Standish-Barnes Co. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED 
Man experienced in agricultural paper work to 
take haif interest in old established Western 
farm paper having great field. Must be equipped 
by experience to take charge of advertising and 
Circulation departments, and should have a few 
thousand to invest in proposition. Address, 
GEM STATE RURAL, Caldwell, Idaho. 





COPY WRITERS 





PALL ADVERTISING NOW PREPARED 
at Summer rates. Strong, virile copy written— 
booklets, follow-up letters, etc. Your work has 
[irgbologscal force to it when we prepare it. At 
it years. AD. WIDDER CUO., 151 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn. N.Y 


ip aN. Ee 





ger who is going abroad this Summer. 
Knowledge of Spanish desirable but not essen- 
tial. Saiary and commission. State age, ex- 
perience, and salary expected. Address Box 
BB-307, care of Printers’ Ink. 





MANUFACTURER of motion pictures spec- 
ializin® in educational and industrial sub- 
jects to special order has an attractive opening 
for a “big” advertising salesman, A high class 
agency man is preferred ‘This field offers un- 
bounded opportunities and exceptionaliy big 
earnings to the right man. The Aight man might 
be given the chance to acquire an interest in the 
business on a ground floor basis. State full par- 
ticulars regarding yourself in first letter and 
state whether a New York interview will be 
possible. Address Box BB-311, care Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





DV. SPACE SALESMAN. Trade Paper 

Publishers Pulaski,-of Pittsburgh, desires 
engagement for Pittsburgh and contiguous cities 
only. I am delivering the goods. 647 Oliver 
Building, Pittsourgh, Pa. 





DVERTISING MANAGER (26) desires 
change August first—Southern Manufacturer 
contemplating advertising campaign preferred— 
thoroughly familiar with Southern trade and 
existing conditions, Box BB-306, Printers’ Ink. 





NERGETIC young man, 27, previously assist- 

ant successful advertising expert. Good busi- 
ness training. Excellent manager; salesman; 
correspondent; copywriter; layouts. Reliable 
assistant or New York Representative. ‘Z" 
7074 Metropolitan Building, New York. 





N EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE who has 
made a specialty of advertising and sales 
correspondence; a practical accountant and 
office systematizer ; has good personality, is en- 
ergetic, reliable and competent; excellent record 


and references. Box BB-312, care Printers’ Ink. | 





WILL FIGHT any competing daily in 6500 
circ. class in America. Adv. Manager for five 
years, 16 hours daily, same paper—liveliest in 
No. Dak. Want Larger Field, chance to invest 
and $50. Married, 30. Absolutely reliable. 
“HUSTLER,” Box AS-964, care Printers’ Ink. 


FOUND— bright young man to relieve 

your advertising or sales man- 
ager of detail, One who can write copy, make 
lay-outs and understands the fundamentals of 
advertising and selling. Middle West concern 
preferred. Learn more about him? Address, 
Box BB-316, care of Printers’ Ink, 


FOR SALE 


Brains, gumption, executive and secretarial abil- 
ity and experience. Young woman offers the 
above in exchange for an opportunity not only 
to advance herself but to increase the activities 
of the department. Box BB-309, Printers’ Ink. 











YOUNG WOMAN, thoroughly familiar 

with allinside detail work of an advertising 
agency, and with a successful managerial career 
in that line, desires to make connection with 
another general Advertising Agency, a Special 
Agency, or a concern handling its own adver- 
tising. Best of references. Address, A. B.C., 
P. O. Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 


New England Salesman of the 


very highest order of ability. 35 years’ old, 8 
years representing one house in this territory. 
Filling very difficult line with genuine success. 
Manufacturers seeking high grade representa- 
tion in this territory communicate with BB 
Box 304, care of Printers’ Ink, 











LETTER SPECIALISTS 





ag RAINS OF GUMPTION,” a pocket-size 
booklet packed with the concentrated es- 
sence of advertising sense. Get a copy, and 
carry it and consult it as you would a “luck 
piece.” It will ward off business debilitv. Price 
25c, sent sealed. JED SCARBORO, 6657a Hal- 
sey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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To the Man Who Values 


A capable and efficient young man 

write ads that pull, effective letters Bit = 
pamphlets, is available. Understands wae 
and files—three years business e Perience, Ty 
future is most important. Vicinity of Mele 
preferred. Box BB-313, care of Printers’ ak 





A REAL SALESMAN 


32, splendid record selling difficult Specialty ang 
advertising matter to big retailers, five years on 
house, seeks high giade connection advertis) : 
or manufacturing concern. Will subordinan 
immediate present for future. Address, “Gent. 
INE SALES ABILITY,"’ Box BB-314, Printers’ Ink, 





HIGH CLASS SPECIALTY SALESMAX 


An efficient and very successful specialty sales. 
man of wide acquaintance with department 
stores of the Southwest is open for immediate 
engagement. Successful record for the past 
ten years with one of the largest corporations in 
thecountry. Reference of the highest order 
Address, Box BB-315, care of Printers’ Ink, 





Cour YOU USE the services of a compe. 
tent, experienced detail man and salesman? 
Experience qualities me to handle the various 
forms of connective and co-operative advertising, 
window campaigns, sampling, etc. Experiment. 
al, tryout or “missionary”? work no objection, 
Aged thirty, excellent education and references, 
Salary secondary to opportunity. Box AS, 
care of Printers’ Ink. : 





WANT to talk to an aggressive, well-equipped 

agency who wants to increase their business 
in Central and Northern New York, Am person 
ally acquainted with a number of the advertisers 
and am now handling several small accounts, 
which can be gradually increased. Capable and 
experienced in all lines of advertising. Would 
like to connect upon a salary, commission and 
expense basis. Address, Box BB-302, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





SALES MANAGER AND 
MAIL ORDER EXPERT 


A high class executive of wide experience and 
proven ability is open for engagement. Success 
ful connection with two large N. Y. corporations 
for past ten years. Broad acquaintance among 
heads and managers of big businesses through- 
out the country. References of the highest 
order. Box BB-305, care of Printers’ Ink. 





A Technically and Theoretically: 
trained Adman, a Practical Printer 
and a Paper Stock Man , 
Not pulling on the first impression, but the 
knowledge and working power of the three com- 
bined will give a very efficient service to anad 
agency or a publisher. A fund of result ideas, 
a skill in type, ink and paper selection, an ¢ 
perienced layout man. These are my qualifice 
tions. Address, Box BB-303, care Printers’ Ink, 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





O THE AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN with 

capital and experience, who desires to be 
come a publisher, we can offer several g 
opportunities. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 
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[Rout OF HONOR 








for one year. 


Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS 
Ink a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be snown to any advertiser. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1913, 
99,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average gross circulation 
first three months, 1914, 7,336. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, ac. ; Sunday, 15,630, sc. 


Waterbury, Republican, Examined by A. A. 
A.regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average April, 
1914, 14,381, "Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in aavance.”’ 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,595. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


Washington, Ave. Fourmai. Oniy daily in 
county, 2,003 suoscribers. All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Rvening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,231, April daily aver. 14,753 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courser-Fournai. Average 1913, 
daily, 30,669, 


Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


p 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yoursai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


wen Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 





Portland, Avening Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. For May, 1914, 

84,830 daily; 61,456 Sunday. 
‘he apsoiute correctness of the 
Atlalaw latest circulation rating accorded 
tero the News is guaranteed by the 
EB Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Sworn net wc circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 202,682; Sunday, 288,684. 


Advertising totals: 1918, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,186,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 


The above totals include all kinds of 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Boston, Avening Transcri~t (O@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad. 


Lynn, Evening item. Daily sworn av. 1911, 
16.987; 1912, 18,388; 1913, 15, 873. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers held thoroughiy. 


Salem, Zvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. Ihe “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, $1,231 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiishing Company. Circuiation 
rAtlat~) is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthiv. Actual average for first 3 months, 
1914, 109,000. 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1913, daily 7ridune, 106,763 ; Sun- 
day Tribune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. Ist, 1913, 
to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


Camden, Fost-7elegram. 11,292 daily average 
1913. Camden's oldest daily. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,755; Axoqusrer, evening ,47,656. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,879. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1913, 7,252. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte News has absorbed the Chronicle. It 
is the best advertis’g proposition in this territory. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. Mar.,'14 
6,024. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. Mar.,’14, 1,174. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,054. 
For May, 1914, 126,489 daily; Sunday, 166,267. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,636; 23,863av., May, 1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined: KE. 


Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 

lta Paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

aah = on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 





Washington, Reporter and Obse reulation 
average 1913, 13,675. rie 


West Chester. Loca 4, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. pfs 

AVS 1913, 16,186. In its gand year 

GAN Independent. Has Chester Co., 

TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

: paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth, 


Wilkes-Barre, 7%mes- Leader, eve. net, sworn 
av. for 1913, 19,187. “ Charter Member A. A, A," 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913, 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Datly News, (evening) 66th year 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 3 


Pawtucket, Kvening /tmes. Average circula. 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. Swom 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,036 (@@). Sun. 
day, 30,494(@@). Zhe Evening Bulldin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913, 


Westerly, Daily Sun. S. E. Conn. and §, 
Rhode Island. Sun to every 7 persons. Aver, 
Cir., 1913, 6,630. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver 
age for tweive months ending 
GUAR PDec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Tero Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 

23,014. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Average, May, 1914, 
6,165. 
WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,581. 


Tacoma, News. Average for year 1913, 
20,610 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, April, 
1914, daily 6,618; semi-weekly, 1,388. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver 
age circu, Jan, 1st to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario 
Times Journal, daily average, 1913, 4,712. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,862. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Want-Ad Mediums 


MARYLAND 
5 Das Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 














CONNECTICUT 


W Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
ea of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.'13, 19,236. 


MAINE 
HE Bvening Express and Sunday Telegram 
Tans more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combinea. 
MINNESOTA 
Tt Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


OO) Gold Mark P apers OO 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 


NEW YORE 
Ts Bufialo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times. more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


T= Salt Lake 7rsdune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 





























ILLINOIS 


« Bakers’ Helter (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (OO). 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (OO) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is onthe Koll of Honor andhas 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,969. Sun- 
day, 170,667. 


Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Revorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 





industries of America (@@). 


Boston Hvening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he oniy gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publione (OO). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Foursal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cl t met- 


THE PITTSBURG 
«o) DISPATCH © 


The newspap a advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 





advertising than any paper in the Northwest. RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 


NEW YORE - 
among 600,000 people. ‘“‘‘Ihe R. I. Bible.” 


Brooklyn Zagie (Q@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. he Commercial- 
Appeal] passes both guaiity and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Specimen 


copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 


New York Heraid (QO). Whoever mentions 
_— leading newspapers mentions the 

ew York Heraia first. 
ugeeane WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 

only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. __ 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the world. 


New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 
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The Polo Games are the first of a long series of 
international events in Tennis, Rowing, Golf, 
Yacht Racing. As a magazine of sports, as well 
as of fashion, society, art and the stage, Vanity 


Fair will cover all these sporting events in its 
own highly personal way. 


The sporting section of Vanity Fair takes the form of 
interviews and articles with people who ordinarily refuse 
to write for the press. 


For instance, speaking of Polo, last March Capt. J. M. 
Waterbury gave Vanity Fair an exclusive photograph of 
himself ; the accompanying article was by John G. Milburn, 


Jr. 


Other features are personal photographs given us by 
Alexander Smith Cochran, of the ‘“‘Vanitie,” and Robert W. 
Emmons, of the “Resolute.” John M. Ward talks in the 
July issue of his 25 years in the big leagues; to be fol- 
lowed in August by another baseball story by Sid Farrar 
(father of Miss Geraldine Farrar). 


Not in sports alone does Vanity Fair get this personal, un- 
usual touch in its contributions, but in all other interests of 
the people of wealth and prominence for whom Vanity Fair 


is edited. 
—_—__ 
b | fpr ae 
Advertising Manager 


That Vanity Fair's advertisers appreciate the productive side 
of its close personal appeal is very well indicated on page 108 














